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The Shape of Things 


THE REPLACEMENT OF LOY HENDERSON AND 
s clique in the State Department is a move President 
Truman can no longer avoid making if he has any regard 
for his own prestige and that of his high office. The 
post of Special Adviser on Palestine to the Secretary of 
State is More necessary today than it was when General 
” ildring was appointed. Now that illness has prev ented 
lilldring from assuming his duties, another appointment 
should be made at once. The name which first comes to 
mind is that of Sumner Welles, who not only is one of 
our most experienced diplomats and a former Under- 
Secretary of State, but has the added qualification of 
nderstanding that the survival of Israel is essential to 
the security and democratic development of the Middle 
East. Unless Welles or an equally trustworthy person is 
chosen promptly, we may expect continued collusion be- 
tween the British Foreign Office and the State Depart- 
ment, repeated sabotage of Presidential decisions, and 
increasing strife in Palestine which may well involve the 
rest of the world. * 


WHEN PRESIDENT TRUMAN RECOGNIZED THE 
tate of Israel, it was generally assumed that the move 
would be backed with action, in and out of the United 
Nations. The assumption was a dream that lasted for 


| exactly a week. Then the real and unaltered attitude of 


the State Department asserted itself, and the sapping 
operations began. After the Arab rejection of the Security 
Council's appeal to cease fire, the United States, instead 
of reintroducing its resolution invoking Article 39, left 
it to the Soviet Union to do so, knowing full weil the 
prejudice against any Russian-sponsored resolution. We 
neither backed the Soviet Union when it charged the 
Arab states with responsibility for the failure of the 
cease-fire appeal, nor challenged the British on their 
failure to carry out their pledge of April 17 to with- 
draw the Arab Legion from Palestine before the man- 
date ended. We did not vote down 
done, the original British truce resolution, which was 
aimed directly at the Jews; we did not propose a single 
decent amendment to the British text; we did not answer 
the inquiry of Belgium and Canada as to what action we 
were prepared to take if Article 39 were nehes, It was 


, as we should have 


tance which prevented the Security Council from ban- 





ning Jewish immigration into Palestine during the fout- 


week truce. It was Colombia which asked the British 


r they would continue to arm the Arabs even if 


It was Can 


W hethe 
they should refuse to cease fire. ada which 
restricted the role of the mediator to the functions as- 
signed to ~~ under the resolution of the General Assem- 
bly of May 14. It was we who introduced an amendment 
under why the British 


justify blockade of Palestine territorial watersy het 


T:t 


alike could 


nmung 


and the Arabs 


in the Jewish state. 
>» 


HAD THE RUSSIAN RESOLUTION PASSED, THE 
Arab states would have been named as aggressors and 
exposed to political and military defeat. This the British 
prevented. Under the truce resolution as adopted, the 
Jews have been stopped inter- 
embargo, while at the 
have 


tracks by an 
same time the 


in their 
national arms 
Arab Legion, said to 
supply of British arms 


states remain in position inside Palestine 


an eight-months reserve 


and the other forces of t) 


as a continurmg 


1e Arab 
threat to the Jewish state. It was for this that the United 
States eventually voted. Obviously, the intention of the 
British is to destroy Jewish resistance and force a nego- 
tiated peace with a weakened Israel, reduced in size and 
prepared to accept terms that will insure Britain's firm 
control of strategic bases, with the Negev as one certain 
prize of war. Thus, British maneuvering has again suc- 
ceeded, with State Department help, i 
of the United States and the 
It is up to Mr. 


in undermining the 
decision of the President 
last fragment of United Nati 
Truman now to show whether he or Mr. Bevin deter- 


ions authority. 


mines American foreign policy. The President can ap- 
Israel; that the 


nce } - 
once the truce 


immediate loan to announce 


help arm Haganah 


prove an 
United States will 
period is over; and, 
people that this country 
Mr. Bevin’s policy ia Palestine. 


»* 


MEN WHO ARE NOT EASILY DISTINGUISHED 
from Nazis took a big stride toward political power in 
South Africa last week. It required a relatively small 
er of votes from one side to the other in the gen- 
eject Field Marshal Smuts’s United 
Party from office. The new Premier, Dr. D. F. Malan, 
is an old man who is himself in the parliamentary tradi- 
tion, but he is surrounded by ; 


smTmRmAPan? rar 1] +} ? 
equally important, can tell the British 


% 
Wul not continue to support 


transf 
eral elections to 


a sinister group of younger 
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men, who proved, during the war against Hitler, h the 
little vin believed in democracy. Since the Nation Pres 
Party, in cooperation with the less extreme Afrika: for 
Party, has won only a bare majority, a period of un.}) Rep 
settled politics lies ahead, and the constitution may be} fries 
subject ted to strain. The people who have reason to be}) Das 
most disturbed by the advent of the new government are 
the 9,000,000 Africans who form three-quarters of the}) NE’ 
total population. They know that the main issue in the}} seve 
elections was whether a faintly liberal native poliy}} in C 
would be preferable to an openly repressive one, Farn 
now the white electorate has given its answer in favyorf} the: 
he latter. Unless the Nationalists not only curb the}} into 
Nazi elements in their ranks but also reveal more s wou. 
manship in office than they ever did in opposition, comt 
flict between the white and the black races in S$ attor 
Africa is likely to attain new dimensions in the comire}) assat 
years. breal 
- local 
THE SETTLEMENT OF THE GENERAL MO! unios 
wage dispute is welcome as a precedent which may Cour 
industrial peace in automobiles and elsewhere. The t and t 
of the settlement itself are unusually interesting. (C1 
are raised above the 1940 level by approximatel) rich | 
amount of the increase of consumers’ prices above is ag: 
level. They are to be adjusted periodically in the future 1s 
the cost of living goes up or down—though down. 
adjustments are limited to 5 per cent during the two}, POLI 
year life of the contract. In addition, the workers are to!) in the 
get an increase of 3 per cent a year—this representing|) in De 
an estimate of the annual gain in production per head. ||) Freed 
other words, this adjustment says, what the Generill) of the 
Motors workers got in 1940 was a fair share of ‘/i:|) ments 
national product at the time. Adjustments to corres) ! didacy 
with price changes will maintain the same real year-o 
As the national product increases, the automobile » when 
ers will also get their share of that increase. This for]} Comn 
mula should satisfy everybody except those who want—j} boom. 
or need—a greater share of the eli at the expense off choice 
others, * war, « 
and ef 


THE TROUBLE WITH 
the good citizens of Salem discovered long ago, is th 
eventually the best people, the original hunters « 
witches, come under suspicion themselves. It becom 
impossible, in the final stage, to tell witch is witch. Th 
ancient law has been demonstrated again in the spe 
tacle of a staunch Republican Congressman, Fred | 
Crawford, bringing about the resignation of a st: 
industrialist, John C. Virden, a special assistant to 
Secretary of Commerce, because Virden’s daughter, Lu 
phemia, has taken a job with Tass, the Soviet new 
agency. Mr. Virden, who denounced his daughter ang 
handed in his resignation with a speed and an abjec 

no Soviet official in similar case could better, withdre 
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the resignation after both his chief, Charles Sawyer, and 
resident Truman came to his support. We are wa 


the next sequence, when it will be discovered that 


iting 
tor 


Representative Crawford has a third cousin who has a 
friend whose grandson has been observed reading the 


Worker. 


2 
i ail % 


NEW VIOLENCE HAS FLARED UP IN THE 
seven-months-old strike at the famous Di Giorgio Ranch 
n California. While the strike committee of the National 
Farm Labor Union was in session at the home of one of 
the members in Arvin, four volleys of shot were poured 
an unidentified car, seriously 


into the dwelling from 


wounding James Price, chairman of the 
committee. Governor Warren, in requesting th 
attorney general to investigate, declared that “this brutal 
the cruel and fascist methods used to 


union’s strike 
state 


assault, climaxing 
break the Di Giorgio strike, is too grave a matter for the 
local police to handle.” In the meantime, this A. F. of L. 
union has called a strike of cotton choppers in Fresno 
County in protest against an hourly wage cut of 65 cents, 
and the Food, Tobacco, and Agricultural Workers Union 
(C. I. O.) has called a strike of asparagus cutters in the 
rich delta farmlands of San Joaquin County. California 
is again producing “grapes of wrath.” 


+ 


POLITICAL OVERTONES WERE UNMISTAKABLE 
in the address delivered by Justice William O. Douglas 
in Denver. While the occasion itself—the arrival of the 
Freedom Train—was innocent of politics, the character 
of the reception showed with what favor important ele- 
ments in Colorado look upon the Justice’s possible can- 
didacy. Quigg Newton, Denver's progressive thirty-six- 
year-old mayor, served as a law clerk for Mr. Douglas 
when he was a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and is known to be interested in the Douglas 
boom. In his speech, Justice Douglas refused to accept a 
choice between appeasement of the Soviet Union and 
war, demanding instead a demonstration of the power 
and effectiveness of democracy. He paid his respects at 
length to communism as it is practiced, ‘‘an operation 
. . . a§ destructive of democratic values as the czarism 
that preceded it or the fascism whose mad march we 
| stopped only recently.” But, he insisted, “the real victory 
/over communism will be won in the factories and rice 
fields of the world rather than on the battlefields.” In for- 
eign policy, “the flood tide of communism will begin to 
‘recede” when we stop supporting the ‘‘governments that 
“stand behind 
‘the liberal and progressive forces in other “countries.” 


‘}} Whether or not Justice Douglas is a Presidential candi- 


idate, these are statesman-like words, and they come as 
ja fresh shower in a campaign year that has so far been 
isingularly barren of statesmanship. 
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No Strike, No Solution 


HE 
government “'t 


1. 

LOOK 
a: 3 
ich 


th » dispute which 


threatened railway strike was averted when the 
over’ the railroad companies, but 
gave rise to the danger of a stoppage 
settled. 


change in th 


sas not been What prevented the strike was no 
i 


ol 


workers have become 


actual e situation but a formality. 


Technically, ¢ he railroad govern- 


ment empl this that, according to legal 


the CC 


VCeS | means 


precedent, urts may enjoin a strike and enforce 


obedience to an injunction by appropriate penalties. The 

. rn , 1 — , aA : 
ptivate employers, however, have made no concessions 
beyond those they were willing to make before 


Accordingly, the labor organizations in question have 


urged the government to assume the responsibilitics 


exercised. 
j 


aesi 


which ought to go with 


They “tf 


the government, havi 


+1, . , i+ jh 
me powers | Nas 
rf 


16 ynated 


> 


demand that 


itself as the operator of the railroads, assume the full 
responsibility of operation; that the government tak« 


control of the revenues of the railroads as it already has 


taken control of the employees of the railroads, and 
proceed to bargain upon wages and working conditions 
The plain inference is that if this is not done, the 
government will have acted not merely to protect the 
public but also to protect the employers against the full 


bargaining power of the unions. If the railroad 


ments know that under no circumstances will a strike 
7 ¢} » § 


be permitted, they 


ania lack of concession they wish. confident that the 
cession Of lack Of concession they Wish, conhdaent that the 


have only to stand 


government will take over the roads so as to keep their 


employees at work, while they continue to collect the 
revenues, without any changes whatever in wages 

This is contrary to the text and the theory of the la 
governing railway labor relations. The law specifies 4 
carefully considered process of adjustment, but in the 
end, if no agreement is reached, the law does not forbic 
a strike. It was believed necessary to leave the possibility 
of strike action open in order that anything like genuine 
bargaining might occur. It was hoped that the serious 
nature of the ultimate resort might influence both sides 


to avoid an open breach—as it usually has in the past. 
It must also be pol inted out, however. that the theory 


In fact, a 
integrated 


of the Jaw rested on an unreal assumption. 
general railroad strike , highly 


cannot be permitted and will not be permitted 


in a modern 


aa loder 


economy ¢ 
if there is any way to prevent it. In this circumstance, 
the old concept of collective bargaining enforced by the 


sIlectivele ¢ 


ultimate power of employees collectively to withdraw 
their labor becomes an ab 
situation. Such collective bargaining as may occur must 
be a matter of reasonable adju 


istment be 
which will have 


straction which does not fit the 
tween agencies 


1. . re 5+ +h Aint ~ 
kept on working at the joint enterprise 


in any case. 
B + ft the silroade ate co imnmortant that cteibec - ~ 
ul uu the rauroads are sc 411} yrtant that strikes cannot 








publicly owned? Should 
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‘d. should 


iges, hours, and 


, 
they not be 


‘ . . 3 
ro the final ais- 
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working rules be left 


cretion of those who, I 


w 


gally at any rate, are supposed 
ners? On this ground, too, 
as a practical 


to represent private ow the 
unions have a good case. 
matter it is not by any means certain that if the govern- 
ment did actually become the employer it would or could 
make substantially greater concessions than the private 
employers themselves. Public employees, unionized of 
not, do not as a rule fare better than those in private 
industry. 

There is an excellent case to be made out for national- 
ization of the railroads, but it is a much broader one 
than the argument that it would permit greater justice in 
labor relations. The proposal could be soundly supported 
only by a thoroughgoing demonstration that on the 
whole it would lead to better service to the public at 
lower cost. If it did, the railroad workers, like all the rest 
of us, would justly benefit. 

In the meantime, the parties to the dispute in such in- 
dustries as railroads and mines ought, in their own joint 
interest, to prevent the extreme crisis which invites gov- 
ernmental intervention to avert or stop an interruption of 
production. The government in this case necessarily 
ceases to be a neutral; it must perforce throw its influ- 
ence on the side of the unions, as it has in numerous 
instances in the case of coal, or on the side of manage- 
ment, as it has so far in the railroad dispute. The pre- 
cedent becomes more dangerous the more often it is in- 
voked, and neither side can be sure that it will benefit 


in the long run. 
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’ we... es Des is oak bac 
— from Washington indicate a growing ner. ia 
vousness among Republican leaders over the “i . 

ing state of affairs on Capitol Hill. Hurried meeti: 2 
have been called to discuss the legislative log-jam, and ate 
one G. O. P. Senator has gone to the length of suggest N 
ing a voluntary limit on debate. This drastic propo don 
which has been compared to “putting a cork in Vesy.f the‘ 
vius,” will certainly be rejected, but there is no doubt} ques 
that party chiefs have cause for alarm. Here is the first H 
Congress they have controlled in fourteen years, about to the | 
expire with the greater part of its work undone and m aaa 
of its pledges unredeemed. the 
In the campaign of 1946, these same leaders talked sali 
long and loud about supplanting the disorderly methods} cnt, 
of the New Dealers with the sound and business-like — 
procedures of the G. O. P. Yet with the session sched. of th 
uled to end in just about two weeks, at least a dozen key ers 

measures remain to be acted on, along with ten ma 

appropriation bills that are still in a state of chaos. 4 Ci 
quick survey of the four most crucial areas of legislation had 
will show at a glance why Senator Taft, Speaker Mart of bo 
and their colleagues are jittery about the June 19 dead. rider, 
line they have set for themselves: oleon 
Pledg 
Foreign Policy: The Emergency Recovery Program® cont, 
was passed and the machinery set up, but funds have yef 5, 4, 
to be appropriated. Dichards in the House still hope ti ¢,:- 6 
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strung by the House. The question is whether Senate 
Republican leaders can induce their House colleagues to 
backtrack in time; if not, the whole syst¢ém may go by 
the board. Rival proposals on reforming the U.N., slated 
to go before both houses, cannot possibly be recone led 
in the few weeks ahead. 


National Defense: U. M. T. has been virtually aban- 
doned, and the draft faces a bitter fight on the floor of 
the Senate, where its passage has been complicated by the 


uestion of segregation in the armed forces. 


ao The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, passed by 
the Senate, is stuck fast in the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. Chairman Wolcott, determined to kull 
the public-housing provision of the bill, has privately 
indicated that there will be no action this session. Repre- 
sentative Douglas's petition to force the bill to the floor 
s still short 100 names. (A fuller discussion of the status 
f the petition will be found in the Letters-to-the-Editor 
section on page 642 of this issue. ) 


Civil Rights: The anti-lynching bill, thought to have 
had a good chance of passing, is stymi ied in committees 
of both chambers. Efforts may be made to ¢ h it 


attach it as a 
ider, even to the bill eliminating discriminatory taxes on 


} 


oleomargarine, but the chances of success are almost nil. 
Pledged to pass some legislation in this field, Rep ublican 


Senate leaders now lean to the snti-poll ax bill, but so 
r no time has been set for its consideration. A federal 


fair-employment-practices bill was favorably r ed by 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 


but it is not even being considered by the appropria 


epor 


~~ 


oO 


committee in the House. 


Apart from legislation in these crucial fields, Congress 


about ei i controversial matters that it sical normally 
> five months to deliberate. The Senate still has to 
put through a bill to admit displaced persons that wiil 
be liberal enough to match the measure recoramended by 
1¢ House Judiciary Committee. House and Sen 


ers have yet to agree on how aa to increas 


fa) 


of federal employees. A long-range farm program i 
Senate calendar, 
neither house has yet moved to extend the farm-price- 
support program another year. The Mundt 
passed the House with such a _ faces extended 
hearings i in the Senate, with the hap 
in that chamber. 
Bills calling for an inc 
have been thrashed out 
session, but in spite of Administration pressure 
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with no chance of action, while 


bill 


hi, AbiNi4 


Isp of dvin 

y pros Of G) ins 
BAC ; } nemimim<-usane lax 
rease in the Minimum-wage iaw 


in committees all through the 


expansion of social-security benefits. Tenure of the 
Atomic Energy Commission members has yet to be fixed, 
and the prospects are that the Republicans will let 


621 


only tem 
can be replaced in the 


issue fide, leaving the commissioners with 


porary appointments so that they 


event of a Republican victory in November. The Senatc 
has passed the Taft bill for federal aid to education, but 

House subcommittee in charge of the bill has not 
even scheduled meetings on the measure. And Congress 


has yet to take serious steps to curb inflation, although 
‘ = | ‘ a ] he ‘ + 
a raft of Duls have been introduced on the subject and 


the Republicans rode into office two years ago largely on 
their { promise to curb fisi 


s7 DP 
Ng 


} rices. 


With all this left undone, what have the Republicans 


for their two years of on Capitol Hill 


| eo 


hey can point only 


to snov contro] 


whi h was certainly not of their own 


to the Taft-Hartley act 


2) 
my 
ry 
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i 
and a reduction of taxes that is almost certain to prove 
1on ¢ ited abov Cc 


temporary. Some of the 


; 
mre ‘ ‘ r ; t 
pressing legislat 


“11 e 1] ' 1 
will be passed, of course, in the wild rush of the 
weeks, but the spectacle will hardly add to the 
the party le aders! up. There 1s indeed always the 


ity that the will be lifted, 


possibil- 


deadiion but that would 


Washington after the conventions 
0G. O.P. 
Hav- 


" thar ] . hioh main 
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keep Congressmen in 
And that might prove even more embarrassing t 
campaign strategists than sticking to the schedule 
ing just committ 
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light of this aim. The inclusion of a few moderate left- 

ists in the government will help answer the charge that 

it is reactionary, but they cannot seriously affect Cabinet 
isions any more than they have done in the past. De- 


°° ’ - . } 
Gasper Ss plan as far as internation il considerations are 
yncerned is to make his government acc 


ther countries of Western Europe and to America. 

Even if the Premier, under liberal pressure, should try 
to introduce some reforms, the same thing would happen, 
med by the 


eptable to the 


I believe, as in 1946, when he was aband 
right parties and the Vatican because of his cooperation 
with Socialists and Communists. The far-rightist parties 
gave him their support in the election only to create a 
solid anti-Communist front. They would throw him over 
at 2 tine - if he no longer served their interests. 
ian people are now anxious to know how the 


take its The 
n to lose confidence, since 
more votes than in 1946. The real loser has been Nenni’s 
Party, which will probably see its 


cut more than half. 


The Ita 


Popular Front will defeat. Communists 


have had no reaso they polled 


Italian Socialist 
strength in Parliament To a certain 
extent the Socialist Party was the victim of a propaganda 
campaign of unconvincing slogans which were contrary 
to the opinions privately expressed by high party rep- 
resentatives. If they had accepted the Marshall Plan in 
principle while Sap their doubts 


1 
‘ vid 19 » 
WOUIG TIVE 


t certain points, they 
ground paved under De Gas- 
and 
those collaborating with him were in- 
e Italian econ- 
but 


adou 


cut the 
peri’s claim that only his party 


terested in helpi ng th 


omy. This was the main mistake, 
there were others. 

The chance of an early reunion of 
Socialist forces is very slim. Their dif- 
include relations 


and interpreta- 


ferences not only 
with the Communists 
tions of Socialist dogma but ounel to 
foreign policy as well. The independ- 
headed by Saragat and 
Lombardo, are already said to be at 
odds. The Nenni Socialists seem to be more favorable to 
a reconciliation with the others, but no decision will be 
reached until the party congress is held toward the end 
of June. 

Among the smaller parties only the Socialist Union 
made important gains. This movement recently consti- 
tuted by Saragat and I. M. Lombardo—the latter was 
head of the Italian economic mission to the United 
States—has attracted many intellectuals and middle-class 
voters. While Saragat’s Italian Workers’ Socialist Party 
has been weak from the start, Lombardo has won the 
recognition of the Socialist bodies of Western Europe. 
Nevertheless, I have the feeling that the Socialist Union, 
lacking roots in the working class, is bound to disappear. 





Enrico de Nicola 


ent groups, 
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Its collaboration with De Gasperi has already damaged 
its prestige on the left. 

In a speech before the Rome committee of the Chris- 
tian Democrats Interior Minister Scelba made remarks 
that greatly embarrassed his allies of the Third Force. Hs 
called the non-clerical democrats, to which both Repub- 


licans and moderate Socialists belong, “a bunch 
fakers” (quattro cialironi). He also made it clear that the 


hristian Democrats mean to dominate the economic, in- 
dustrial, and financial life of the country, and he finally 
warned the trade unions that they would not be allowed 
to follow a policy contrary to the government. Next day 
Saragat’s paper, Umanita, described Scelba’s speech as re- 
flecting the views of Scelba and not of his party. They 
were soon set right by Populo, the Christian Sdiieenic 
official organ, which declared, “Scelba’s speech was based 
on the principles of a healthy democracy.” 

NRICO DE NICOLA was a wonderful! first Presi 
dent of the Italian Republic, and perhaps this was t 
reason De Gasperi decided that he should go. More than 
once President de Nicola found it necessary to give the 
Premier a lesson in democracy. One day he happened to 

be with De Gasperi in the House of Parliament. 
Assembly was not in session, and seats were empty. ' 
looks much nicer this way,” commented De Gasperi. The 
President looked at him icily and replied, “Mr, Premier, 
you are being blasphemous.” 

De Nicola is a Neapolitan lawyer and former m 
archist. He accepted the presidency reluctantly in the 
turbulent period after the general elections of Jur 
1946, He hates publicity and always remained incons| 
uously behind the political scene, but more than once ! 
employed his authority to smooth differences and av: 
irreparable clashes. He did a great deal to make the r 
public more popular in the traditionally monarchis: 
south, De Nicola belongs to the old school of politica 
conservatism which in Naples is shaded with anti-clerica! 
ism, and this was another quality that De Gasperi could 
not stand. 

The Premier first thought Count Sforza was the man he 
needed, but many influential members of the Christian 
Democracy disagreed. The party's secretary general, Pic- 
cioni, then went to see Saragat’s Socialists and promised 
them a better representation in the government if the; 
would withdraw their support from Sforza. Havi ing it 
duced them to do so, the Christian Democrats named 
Vice-Premier Luigi Einaudi. 

The new President, a Piedmontese and an economist 
of note, is also a conservative; having no anti-clerical 
record he is agreeable to the Premier, Einaudi has kept 
aloof from everyday politics, and even though the left 
voted against him, it greeted him in friendly fashion 
after his election. Italians in general feel that Einaudi 
will discharge his office honorably. 
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British Labor Takes Stock 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


Scarborough, May 21 

ETERAN political correspondents have been 

complaining that the forty-seventh annual confer- 

ence of the Labor Party has been as dull as the 

skies above it have been brilliant. In a sense they are 

right: there have been no fireworks, revolts, sensational 

incidents—nothing to make good headlines. This is dis- 

appointing to the many Flcet Street pundits who, on the 

basis of recent rowing within the party, prophesied that 

Scarborough would see the beginnings of serious schisms 
in Labor's ranks. 

But if the conference has been quiet, it has not been 
without interest. An American newspaperwoman here, 
getting her first close-up of British labor, told me she 
was enormously impressed with both the brisk efficiency 
and the democratic atmosphere of the conference. She 
the well-oiled party machine, 
which imposed its will on all important issues, but at the 

ume time she appreciated the opportunity given to 
linorities to express their opinions. The high level of 
the debate, with one rank-and-file delegate after another 
mounting the rostrum and making his points clearly, 
cogently, and concisely, also astonished her. Having been 
closely in touch with British labor for over a quarter of 
a century, I was less surprised; I know the thorough 


realized the power of 


training that the average delegate receives in ward and 
irade-union meetings, on committees, and on local public 
bodies. 

One reason for the disinclination of the conference to 
carry controversy to an acute stage was the deep sense of 
the delegates that this is a time for unity. Although the 
next general election is almost certainly at least two years 

way, it is in everyone’s mind. When it comes, it will be 
a stern battle, for the Tories are clearly going to make a 
desperate effort to throw Labor out. They have already 
raised a $5,000,000 fighting fund which they are spend- 
ing freely on publicity, including a nation-wide billboard 
campaign. With Lord Woolton, department-store mag- 
nate and food minister during a large part of the war, as 
chairman of their organization, they have rebuilt their 
machine and for the first time are emulating labor by 
preaching their gospel at street corners and on doorsteps. 

Labor strategists expect to lose some seats, particularly 
in the suburban middle-class districts where they scored 








o heavily in 1945, but they believe they can come back 
or another term of office with a good working majority 
)f course, much depends on the course of events. If the 
conomic crisis deepens, if it becomes necessary to reduce 
tions or to cut imports of raw materials to an extent 


that would cause unemployment, or if serious difficulties 
develop in the newly nationalized industries, a combina- 
tion of apathy on the part of the workers and a swing to 
the right by the so-called floating vote might lead to a 
Labor defeat. However, there is good reason to hope that 
the improvement in the economic situation, discernible 
since the firm hand of Sir Stafford Cripps took the helm, 
will continue, and that by 1950, while there will still be 
need for austerity, some raising of the general standard 
of living will be possible. 

It is therefore of vital importance to maintain the pres- 
ent upswing in national production. As a report pre- 
sented by the National Executive to the conference 
pointed out, a steadily increasing output of goods is es- 
sential to secure (1) a volume of exports sufficient to pay 
for needed imports; (2) the maintenance of full em- 
ployment, which would be threatened if imports of raw 
materials were curtailed; (3) underpinning for the new 
social services, which must be paid for in real income as 
well as money income; (4) a reduction in prices needed 
to check inflationary tendencies. Introducing this report, 
Herbert Morrison, deputy Prime Minister and chief party 
manager, said: ‘Vast checks have been drawn on our 
future national resources in the confidence that the in- 

lead to the 
increase in national production which is essential if the 


spiration and incentive of this advance will 


checks are to be met... . Do not let us think that we can 
meet this bill as a whole simply by squeezing the capital- 
ists further. .. . We must really get down more vigor- 
ously to the problem of production. We are not content 


< 


to go on just measuring out fair shares of scarcity.” 
} 


There was little inclination in the conference to dis- 
pute this point of view, though in the debate that fol- 
lowed Mr. Morrison's statement a good many different 
opinions were expressed about the best way to increase 
production. Several delegates spoke candidly of the need 
for greater discipline among workers; others suggested 
that one way to improve labor morale would be to give 
workers both in public and private industry a better 
chance to participate in management. A number of speak- 


ers called for an improvement in managerial technique. 

There was a terrific disparity between the most efficient 
peri) 

ind least efficient plants in the same industry, said Bar- 

A shop 


from Birmingham agreed: more red tape and 


bara Castle, a young Member of Parliament. 
steward 
waste motion were to be found in private industry, he 
complained, than in the civil service, and far too many 
“ spivs”—non-productive workers—were clinging to the 


a Se Fe a die 
backs of the productive workers. 








B 'T should this concentration on the problems of pro- 


a reason for spee jing up the pr ess? This is a question 


yn mean a slowing down of socialization, or 1s 


likely to be debated at length inside the party during the 


coming year, for at the next conference it will be neces- 
sary to adopt a program for the next election. Mr. Mor- 
rison is one of those who believe that an application of 
the brakes is desirable. Twice during the conference he 
suggested that it would be unwise to list another series of 
industries for nationalization. The reasons he gave were 
practical: new s ial institutions, like new machines, 
could not be perfected overnight; a shake-down period 
during which adjustments could be made was necessary. 
Already it is obvious that there are structural flaws in 
some of the nationalized industries and that during the 
next few years alterations and repairs will have to be 
made. In the case of coal, for instance, more local auton- 
omy for the regional boards would probably increase 
efficiency. 

Acknowledgment that particular schemes of national- 
ization may need amendment does not mean that the 
Labor Party has lost faith in the principle of public own- 
ership. In one of the most heartily applauded speeches of 
the week Aneurin Bevan, Minister of Health, declared 
that it was the application of Socialist principles to eco- 
nomic problems that had kept Britain from disaster in 
the past three years: only thus had the coal industry been 
saved from collapse and started on the path of regenera- 
tion. As for the steel industry, which has been making 
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new production records and is often quoted as a shining 
example of the merits of private enterprise, Mr. Bevan 
said: “Never was there a better example of the virtues 
of socialism. Workers in the industry are producing steel 
in the hope of socialism and employers in the fear of it 

Bevan's aggressive line was reinforced by a strong hint 
from Dr. Hugh Dalton that industries which failed to 
cooperate with the government might find themselves on 
the next nationalization list. The contrast between these 
two utterances and Morrison's soothing plea for caution 
and consolidation was too obvious to be missed. Clearly 
two schools of thought exist in both the government and 
the party executive about the shape of the next five-year 
plan. Dalton, temporarily outside the government, to- 
gether with Bevan, Strachey, and some of the younger 
ministers, is likely to press for a continued offensive 
against capitalism, while Prime Minister Attlee, Mor- 
rison, and many of the trade-union leaders will advocate 
fortifying positions already gained. On the newly elected 
National Executive Committee the second group 
doubtedly has a majority, but the first has more support 
among the rank and file of the party, which normal); 
tends to take a position somewhat to the left of the 
leadership. 

Greater concentration on domestic policy during the 
coming year will be encouraged by the rout of the crit 
of the government's foreign policy. Once more Ernest 
Bevin has demonstrated the massive hold he has on t 
minds of his fellow-trade-unionists, but his triump) 
would have been less complete wi 
out the unwitting aid of Mosco 
Under the impact of last year’s events 
particularly in Czechoslovakia, 
“Keep Left” group has disintegrated 
and support for the band of fellow: 
travelers led by Konni Zilliacus 
visibly wilted. Zilliacus got a good 
hearing—he is personally popular— 
but his foreign-policy resolution w 
overwhelmingly defeated, and in the 
election for the National Executive he 
was well down on the list of defeat 
candidates, scoring far fewer votes 
than in 1947, 

Some American liberals, those w! 
tend to judge the British Labor ¢ 
ernment solely in terms of foreign p 
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icy, may be so disgusted by this nev 
proof of Bevin’s ascendancy that th: 
will be tempted to write off that gov} 
ernment as a hopeless failure. In the:: 
preoccupation with the results of “‘co: 

tinuity” with Toryism in Palestine an- 
other fields, they overlook Labor 

actual accomplishments in the liquic- 
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And they give only scant attention 
ess being made in this 


tion of imperialism. 
the slow but definite prog 
ry toward the goal of an efficient social democracy. 
Developments on the domestic front lack drama, but 
nevertheless represent a bold and significant ex- 
Wall St and the Kremlin agree that it is 
<periment which must fail; the one insists that social- 
social- 


¢ + 
ment, 


reet 


1 leads inevitably to dictatorship, the other that 


EMOCRACY 
The destructive violence, 
which flared during an entire week 


took a sound beating Bogota. 
allegedly Communist- 

inspired, 
the month-long Pan-American Conference obscured 
ver questions about the results of the conference itself. 
As an observer at Bogota I felt that certain issues raised 
there were of more fundamental concern to lovers of 
emocracy than the riots, bad as they were. The Bogota 
CCU 


1g, for one thing, showed that pan-Americanism 1s 


a low ebb. Delegations from the United States and 
everal other American republics were the least impres- 
ve of any attending recent conferences. Few of the 
a passion for democracy. 


1 : ’ 1 a . ‘ 
peeches could have stirred up 


Worse than that, the conference as a rally for democ- 
racy against communism was fatally handicapped in the 
, when its officers were selected. One of the 
a former friend 


opening days 
most reactionary politicians in America, 
f Hitler, enemy of pan-Americanism and of the United 
states, 


twice decorated by Franco, was elected president 


—the Colombian most detested by his fellow-citizens, 


Dr. Lauriano Gomez. The reason? His minority Con- 
servative government nominated him and no one present 
had the nerve to say no. Chosen for vice-president was 
by General 
Carias with the support of the United Fruit Comeus ny of 
Boston. 


Human Rights was a delegate from the Dominican Re- 


1 representative of Honduras, which is ruled | 
The president of the Commission to Consider 


public, where the dist inguished representative of democ- 
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attende Jed 1 numer- 
ous pan-American conf espondent, and 
in 1936 was adviser to the United States del egation at 
the Buenos Aires conference. He bas lectured exten- 
sively in the United States and at Central and South 
this 


Latin America for twenty-six years, 
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American universities ana summer will give a 


course on Latin American | law at Vanderbilt University. 
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ism can only be achieved by revolutionary techniques. 
The British Labor movement is determined to prove that 
both these dogmas are wrong. With so much at stake, the 
Labor Party at Scarborough refused to allow differences 
to divide it and deliberately closed its ranks. Even though 
this involved an indorsement of Bevinism, we should, | 

think, applaud, for the splintering of British Labor would 


be a tragedy for workers everywhere. 


What Went Wrong at Bogota? 


INMAN 


racy, General Trujillo, is considered “'next to God,” as 


an electric sign in his home city announces. The Vene- 
zuclan delegate objected in the name of democracy to 


that nomination but was voted down. 


HEN Secretary of State Marshall and his ninety 
assistants packed their bags on March 28 and flew 

Ninth International Conference of American 
Pan-American 


to the 
S ates, 


t Union 
Handbook, which listed the subjects on the conference 


they brought along the 


agenda. Reduced from three pages of detail, these were 
four in number: (1) reorganization of the pan-American 
system; (2) economic cooperation; (3) juridical sub- 
jects, including defense of democracy in America, Euro- 
pean colonies in America, recognition of de facto (revo- 
lutionary) governments, a declaration on human rights; 
and (4) improvement of inter-American social service. 

Offices were set up on several floors of a downtown 
building. General Marshall, Assistant Secretary Norman 
Armour, and the chiefs of Latin American delegations 
were housed in the private homes of rich Bogota citizens 
in the suburbs. This arrangement made difficult the inti- 
mate personal contacts so important in overcoming offi- 
ial differences. advantage to 


when the rioting broke out, 


It was of the guests, 
however, 

The cordial relations that Cordell Hull and § 
Welles had establis 
personally on other delegates were notably absent at 
Marshall had noon-time talks with 


umner 
shed at former conferences by calling 
Bogota. Secretary 
other delegates in his office, and former Secretary of 
Commerce Harriman, who was seldom seen at the con- 
ference, held a series of luncheon meetings to discuss 
economic questions. This procedure, however, did not 
imply any “high-hat” attitude on the part of the United 
States representatives. 

General Marshall commanded the respect of the dele- 
gations, and the Colombians appeared to admire his 
brevity, and rather brutal frankness. 
to admire the tough fiber of his 

his frank disgust with 


> , : sronlite har sty, " 
character, his absolute honesty, and his 


military bearing 


I myself not only came 
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hours of search for a “juridical phrase”; I also acquired 
a real affection for this soldier-diplomat. He even has a 
sense of humor, I found. One morning, after he had sat 
in his chair an hour after meeting time, I asked him if 
there was any way I could serve him. “Yes,” he replied, 
“get this damn meeting started!” 

Yet the personal popularity of the chief of the Unite 
States delegation hardly offset the impression that he was 
not too much at home in a diplomatic atmosphere and 
that he and his colleagues lacked a positive program. 
Conspicuously absent were representatives of important 
American groups. The weight of economic and military 
interests was felt in the leading figures present—the 
Secretaries of State, Commerce, and the Treasury; the 
president of the Export-Import Bank, William Martin; 
General Marshall S. Carter; and Lieutenant General 
Harmon. Greatly missed were labor leaders, educators, 
and specialists in the social and humanitarian aspects of 
life, who contributed so much to our delegations at other 
conferences. 

Only once did a United States delegate offer anything 
like a warm appeal for friendship, for peace, for democ- 
racy. That was when Secretary Marshall in his opening 
speech referred feelingly and effectively to the fact that 
one of our own generals, who gave his life at Okinawa 
for the freedom of both American continents, was Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, named after the great Bolivar whose 
picture faced the delegates in the meeting-hall. One 
Latin American, referring to our coldness, even in advo- 
cating democracy, said, “Falta el espiritu santo’’—the 


holy spirit is lacking. 


‘VERYONE expected that economic cooperation and 

the reorganization of the Pan-American Union would 
be the major accomplishments of the conference. At the 
Rio conference last September, when Latin Americans 
pushed for consideration of economic problems, Secre- 
tary Marshall had asked that business there be limited to 
the defense of the Americas and promised that the eco- 
nomic situation would be thoroughly covered at Bogota. 
Yet in his open address at Bogota he declared: 

We must face facts... . My people find themselves 
faced with the urgent necessity of meeting staggering 
responsibilities in Western Europe, in Germany and 
Austria, in Greece and Turkey, in the Middle Bast, in 
China, Japan, and Korea. . . . It is beyond the capacity 
of the United States government itself to finance more 
than a small portion of the vast development needed. 
The capital required through the years must come from 
private sources, both domestic and foreign. 

This disheartening introduction and the tenor of sub- 
sequent speeches by Secretary Harriman and Ambassador 
Pauley seemed to Latin Americans a return to the pre- 
good-neighbor policy—a withdrawal of the inter-Ameri- 
can governmental cooperation promised at Chapultepec 
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in favor of private American investments, and an exten.) ' °° ” 
sion to Latin America of this country’s doctrine 
“rugged individualism” as against social legislation. 


When the United States, a week after Secretary Mar.f)‘ ("4 
shall made his statement, attempted to recapture favor 
by giving out President Truman's message to Congres;}/!'¢ $ 
asking it to authorize loans of $500,000,000 for Latinf d\ 
America, it suffered, according to the United Press, “ons Bu 
of the coldest and most unanimous rebuffs in the history} '° 24 
of pan-Americanism.”” This would not have happen ” 
if the subject had been presented in large terms, as f°?" 
proposal for reorganizing the inter-continental econon = 
and coordinating it with the new Inter-American Exo- ons 
nomic Commission of the United Nations. Details of Ff“? 
Joans and the safeguarding of United States proper th 
against confiscation could have been worked out later, J 018%" 

The day after this setback to the economic diplomacy f°" * 
of the United States, as though to demonstrate oe 
urgent need of relieving Latin American poverty andj ““' 
suffering, the mob broke loose. Some 1,500 people were —_ 
killed during the following week, and property losses} “°'* 
amounted to 500,000,000 pesos. hie 

ents 

ONTHS before the conference the Conservative} 8S 
government had instituted a reign of terror in sev- Uni 

eral parts of Colombia. Hundreds of Liberals had been} “ cope 
killed and all kinds of indignities heaped upon others.J¢™“" 
A week before the conference opened a mob of Liberals} °F *9 
had gathered in protest before the Capitolio and been} “°*°Y 
dispersed with tear gas. Then the idol of the common Ameri 
people and the chief of the Liberal Party, Dr. Eliécer} ‘0% W 
Gaitin, was assassinated at high noon on a crowded pepes 
cultura 


downtown street, and the rioting was not stopped for 


another week. Uy 
Swept along by the excited crowds, I watched them D 


at first rush aimlessly about the streets, then stiffen, evi- he 
dently under new direction, break through the guards at ee 
the Capitolio, and destroy the meeting rooms of the con- pent. 
ference. Next they poured along Seventh Avenue to friend 
President Ospina’s residence—he himself had just cs-[*"* - 
caped—and deposited on his doorstep the naked, muti Buy, 4 
lated body of Gaitan’s assassin. Two days later, with pas—al 
the protection of guards, I decided to try to reach the Argent 
Capitolio, two blocks from the Hotel Astor, where I was poner 
besieged with the American correspondents. Halfwa; pthers : 
down the first block bullets began to spit around us. Co 
Dropping on our bellies, we crawled from door to door.}) but b 
We entered the Capitolio by a rear door, and I studied who | 
the destruction, wondering how soon the conference a 
could resume its sessions. a 2 
On returning to the Astor I found that fellow-corre-} kf 


spondents had persuaded a friendly lieutenant to take us’ o¢ ay 
in an armored car some seven miles out into the suburbs Se 
cre 


to interview General Marshall, from whom we had had n 


word since the fighting began. The Secretary had escaped 
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if need be, to evacuate the American delegation. 
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he was in favor of continuing the conference 


said 
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But ness the conference met again, the life seemed 


have gone out of it. It was hard to deliberate in an 


phere of extreme tension, under the protection of 


With space rest 
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ricted because of damage, sub- 
zs were largely dist sensed with and the 


sions too k place in the main body, the Steerin 54 


Commuttee. 
the first imperative task was to work out the re- 


ranization of the inter-American system determined 


at Chapultepec and only partly completed. After 
of warm debate, when the proceedings 
deleg to 


mate and settled down to vigorous 


ree days 


were threatening to bog down, ates awoke the 


igers of a stale 
work. Under the rather The Organiza- 
the 


half a century o 


pe edestrian title 


of American States,’ the haphazard develop- 
f pan-Americanism were brought 
gether in a definite, logical charter of 112 brief articles. 
Unfortunately, the general declaration on human rights 


cepted by the conference did not find a 
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The appointment 
of an Advisory Military Defense Council was included, 


larter, mor was it put into a treaty. 


representation in the Pan- 


omats accredited to Washing- 


The old method of 
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wever. 
American Union, by 


Department. But a promised discussion of social and 
cultural problems did not materialize. 


URING the week that the delegates were gathering 

in Bogota there was much discussion of whether the 
onference should issue an anti-Communist pronounce- 
ment. The leading advocate of such a heiiaaitien was the 
friend of Franco, Lauriano Gémez, who was echoed by 
the 


guay, Nicaragua, the Dominican Republic, and Hondu- 
ras—along with those from Chile and Brazil. The chief 


delegates from all the dictatorship countries—Para- 


Argentine delegate, Bramuglia, expressed the contrary 
attitude of Panama, Guatemala, Cuba, and 
others when he said: 


Venezuela, 


Communism is not stopped by passing resolutions, 
but by improving the living conditions of our people 
who have been exploited by privileged classes. . . . The 
difculty about a resolution calling on all our republics 
to expel communism from the continent is that reacticn- 
ary governments among us are likely to use that simply 
as an excuse to destroy their enemies—the old custom 
of calling your opponents Communists. 


the first to mention commu- 


Secretary Marshall was 


;fuism in the conference, when he inquired in the opening 
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session if the agenda allowed the discussion of the sub 
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ership. From that moment the Ninth Pan-American 
Conference, as 2 group of American democracies meet- 
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and Peru then submitted a resolution calling for 
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When the 1 discussion of the resolu- 


came tor fina 


tion, opinion was overwhelming that the assassination of 
Gaitan and resultant riots were caused not by out- 
side forces but by local political abuses, and that the 
local Communists, who had cast only 400 votes in recent 
Bogota elections, had simply seized the occasion and 


ta marked an important skirmish in 
and communism. 
did democracy suffer a crushing defeat? It 
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World Government—Progress Report 


BY GEORGE A. BERNSTEIN 


I 
N TUESDAY, May 4 


Affairs Committee opened hearings on a group 


, the House Foreign 

of resolutions dealing with the structure of the 
United Nations. Among the proposals are H. C. R. 59, 
which calls for a general conference of the U. N.— 
under Article 109 of its charter—for the purpose of 
terpret, and enforce world law; and H. C. R. 163, which 
provides for the elimination of the veto in matters of 
aggression, control of atomic energy, and the setting up 
of a world police force. 

Congressional interest in world government did not 
“just happen.” Popular pressure is forcing Congress to 
take account of the impotence of the U. N. as it is now 
constituted. But popular pressure itself does not just hap- 
pen. It must be marshaled and channeled to be effective. 
No fewer than five major organizations now working to 
improve the U. N. or transform it into some form of 
world government are giving direction to the growing 
fears of the American people. In the past few months 
these groups have enormously accelerated their activities, 
enlisting thousands of new members and obtaining hun- 
dreds of thousands of signatures to petitions urging Con- 
gress to strengthen the machinery for preserving the 
yeace. The resolutions now under Congressional consid- 
‘ration were introduced, against the wishes of many legis- 
ators and State Department officials, as the result of hard- 
1eaded, down-to-earth political tactics by organizations 
concerned with preserving peace through world law. 

Let us take a brief look at what they have been doing: 

In April, 1947, largely through the efforts of Norman 
Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review of Literature and 
one of the national vice-presidents of United World 
Federalists, a “World Law Week” was proclaimed in 
the town of Norwalk, Connecticut. In the course of the 
week 17,000 citizens—more than half the town’s popula- 
lation—signed a petition addressed to the President and 
Congress demanding the strengthening of the U. N. Sev- 
eral months later similar petitions were circulated in 
Pelham and Scarsdale, suburban communities in West- 
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GEORGE A. BERNSTEIN is political-education direc- 
tor of the Millinery Workers’ Union, and an active 
member of the A.V. C. The second part of his article, 
to appear next week, will deal with world-government 
organizations other than United World Federalists and 
with the movement abroad. 
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chester County, New York, and were signed by more 
than two-thirds of the adult population. A petition call. 
ing upon the President and Congress to take immediate 
steps to form some sort of world government as the 
only alternative to atomic war was circulated last Janv- 
ary in Cleveland by a group called Workers for World 
Security. More than 200,000 Cleveland citizens signed 


Since 1941 sixteen state legislatures have passed 2 
resolution along the lines suggested in 1940 by Robert 


teen other states the resolution has been adopted by 
least one house of the legislature. Humber, a North 
Carolina attorney, acting as a one-man lobby for world 
government has urged state legislators from one end 
of the country to the other to approve “the principle of 
world federation” and request the President “to initiate 
the procedure necessary to formulate a constitution for 
the Federation of the World, which shall be submitted 
to each nation for its ratification.” At the present ti: 
California is planning to vote on such a resolution; !: 
February Virginia, which had adopted Humber’s pro- 
posal in March, 1944, took an even stronger stand by 
calling for a general conference of the U. N. for the pur- 
pose of forming a federated world government. 
Perhaps the most significant action taken by any state 
was that of Massachusetts. On Election Day in 1946 the 
ballot included the following question, to be decided by 
a state-wide referendum: ‘‘Shall the Senator in the Gen- 
eral Court from this district be instructed to vote to re- 
quest the President and the Congress of the United States 
to direct our delegation to the United Nations to propose 
or support amendments to the Charter which will 
strengthen the United Nations and make it a world fei- 
eraiton able to prevent war?” Seventy-two per cent of the 
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voters answered this question, 638,000 in the affirmaf@pprove 
tive and only 74,000 in the negative—a majority of nine 

to one! (The growth of interest in world governmentf” [HE 
by the way, is shown by the fact that those who answered}, ™ gov 
yes to a similar question on the Massachusetts ballot inf World 

1942 were in a majority of only three to one.) Spurredand str 
by this mandate, the Massachusetts legislature, in thqfor Uni 
most specific resolution yet adopted by any state, rejtan As: 
quested the President to “direct our delegates to thqepubli 
United Nations to propose or support amendments to th¢) U. W 
Charter which will strengthen the United Nations andjin Febn 
make it a limited world federal government able to preftion, by 
vent war.” The resolution then asked that limited buifernment 
adequate legislative, executive, and judicial powers b¢ists; Ma 


gtanted the world government to enable it to maintaigpWVorld 
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tion, police, and military forces and exact depend- seven-year-old disabled Marine GC rps veteran, author 
1 














venues. It provided for a balanced representation of “Peace or Anarchy,” was elected national president. 
rt aW Vorld General Assembly based on a formula recog- Since that convention U. W. F. has doubled its mem- 
ng “influence in the world, natural and industrial bership. In 470 chapters and twenty-two state branches 
urces, literacy, population, and other relevant fac- it now has 31,000 members—the number has increased 
’ And it demanded a world bill of rights. 25 per cent in the past two months alone. Its chapters 
i dl November similar referendums will appear on the have been formed roughly on the basis of Congressional 
tates ts in Connecticut, New Jersey, Oklahoma, and IIli- Districts (Assembly Districts in New York City). This 
oe An attempt by Republican Assemblyman Orlo M. sct-up has been useful in inducing Congressmen to sup- 
at oe the es to put one on the New York ballot was killed by _ port the resolutions at present receiving public hearings 
last J n, presumably on the order of the majority caucus. | Congressmen who have not taken the world-governmen 
or W Thirteen cities in the United States celebrated “World movement seriously are beginning to find active U. W. F. 
— vernment Week” during April. The Chicago City — chapters in their own back yards. 
passed af ncil proclaimed such a week in the face of biting A recent campaign by the U. W. F. chapter in Ne 
yy Rober} criticism from the Tribune. In Philadelphia's Main Line Jersey's Fifth Cony gressional District is typical. The dis: 
‘Se nine surbs 6,760 signatures on a petition favoring world trict is represented by Charles A. Eaton, chairman of 
ted vernment were obtained from 13,250 voters. In Clear- the House Foreign Affairs Committee. The local U. W. F 
a N iter, Florida, U. W. F. workers approached voters as chapter, under the chairmanship of Harry B. Hollins, 
or wor cy stepped up to the ballot box in a local election and _— obtained the signatures of several hundred leading citi- 
one ntained petition signatures from two-thirds of them. zens of the district, many of them active Republicans, 
incip! \ = Citizens’ Conference has been called for to a petition asking Eaton to support H. C. R. 59. Al- 
» i fay 21-22 at Woodstock, Illinois. An Institute of World though he had not previously ciauiiad himself for or 
ut 7 vernment under Professor George Saute has been against U. N. reform, Eaton quickly wrote Hollins 
subr ablished at Rollins College in Winter Park, Florida, promising to take action. “I will do everything in m; 
_— ) stimulate academic interest in the U. W. F. program. power,” he said, “to make it possible for the government 
pion Final proof—if proof be needed—of the sahtienion of States to assume leadership, now so en 
a, \merican interest in world government is to be found _ tirely lacking, in strengthening the United Nations Or- 
stand hy} i9 the results of various public-opinion polls held inthe = ganization as the ole present instrument we have for the 
- the pur-| past few years. One of the questions asked in the Gallup preservation of world pe “yal 
in August, 1946, and again in September, 1947, The goal of U. ¥. *, is formulated in its Statement 
any state|/as whether the U. N. “should be strengthened to make _ of Beliefs: “We believe that peace is not merely the ab- 
194 ae | a world government with power to control the armed sence of war but the presence of justice, of law, of order 
scided ces of all nations, including the United States.” Inthe | —in short, of government and the institutions of gov 
the Gen-| first poll the answers were: yes, 54 per cent; no, 24 per ernment; that world peace can be created and maintaine 
ste to rep cent; undecided, 22 per cent. "Thirteen months later they only under a world federal government, universal and 
red Statesp were: yes, 56 per cent; no, 30 per cent; undecided, 14 strong enough to prevent poi conflict between na 
) propose} Per cent. An additional question in the second poll, “Do tions, and having direct jurisdiction over the individual 
ich lu approve or disapprove . . . a world conference... in those matters within its eg U. W. F. does not 
orld fed to work out stone ‘i making the United Nations desire to scrap the U. N. ind start all over again. It 
nt of the} Stronger?” was answered: approve, 83 per cent; dis- dorses the U. N.’ rts about a world con 
aflirma-§@Pprove, 9 per cent; undecided, 8 per cent. munity Reade to maa and specifically urges that 
y of 2 the amendme processes of the U. N. be used to tran 
ernment HE fastest-growing and most dynamic of the world- form it into a federal world government. 
unswered government organizations in this country is United Although it is derided by the American Communist 
ballot inf World Federalists. Other groups attempting to modify Party, U. W. F. clearly recognizes that a world federal 


Spurred and strengthen the U. N. are the Citizens’ Committee state without Russia is n 
. jn thazor United Nations Reforms, Federal Union, the Ameri adopted this resolution at 


? 


tate, rejxan Association for the United Nations, and World November, 1947: “We disassociate ourselves most e& 





s to the Republic. plicitly from those who would exclude the Soviet Union 
its to thd) U. W. F. was founded in Asheville, North Carolina, or who would welcome her unwillingness to join [a 
ions andjin February, 1947, during a world-government conven- world federated 1 government}.” While U. W. F. sup 
e to pregtion, by the merger of Americans United for World Gov- _ ports H.C. R. t does not favor H. C. R. 163, which 
ited bu! ernment; World Federalists, U. §. A.; Student Federal- might conceiy sbi set up a world organization with 


wwers befists; Massachusetts Committee for World Federation: and the Soviet Union. 
maintaig W orld Citizens of Georgia. Cord Meyer, Jr., a twenty- The stature of U. W. F. can be measured in some de- 











g-ce by those who have been attracted into its ranks. 
In addition to Meyer and Cousins, its officers include 
C iss Canfield, chairman of Harper and Brothers; Mrs. 
|. Borden Harriman, former minister to Norway; W. T. 

lliday, president of the Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio; Thomas H. Mahony, chairman of the Catholic 


Association for International Peace; Edgar Ansel Mow- 
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rer, correspondent and columnist; Raymond Swing, radio 
news analyst; Clifton Fadiman; and Carl and Mark Van 
Doren. Among its members are Albert Einstein, Serge 
Koussevitsky, Justice Douglas, William L. Clayton, A| 
bert Guerard, James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of the 
C. I. O., and Charles G. Bolté, first chairman of ¢! 


he Catholic Church and Democracy 


BY PAUL BLANSHARD 


II 


HAT will be the ultimate outcome of the con- 
flict between the different conceptions of au- 
thority held by the Roman Catholic church and 
the government of the United States? Can the Roman 
Catholic church adapt itself to American democracy? 
There is no doubt-that the Catholic people can adapt 
themselves to American democracy—most of them are 
good American democrats already. But the adaptation 
of the Catholic hierarchy will be extremely difficult for 
three reasons: (1) the autocracy of the popes has been 
frozen and sanctified by the doctrine of papal infalli- 
bility; (2) the papacy is both a church and a state, and 
its religious role in America cannot be considered apart 
from its power politics; (3) the internal structure of 
both Vatican State and Holy See is completely totalitarian. 
Neither the Catholic people nor the Catholic clergy of 
the United States choose their “representatives” at Rome. 
All choosing is done from above. The whole structure 
is ruled by an appointed, infallible pope and twelve con- 
gregations of cardinals appointed by the pope. Every 
American priest is chosen by a bishop, and every bishop 
is chosen by the pope on recommendation of the Congre- 
gation of the Consistory in Rome; every bishop must 
report to Rome personally at least once in five years. 
There is no world plenary organization of Catholic lay- 
men or any plenary body for American laymen. There 
has not even been a general council of the Catholic clergy 
anywhere in the world since the pope was declared in- 
fallible in 1870. 
The popes, moreover, are so extremely jealous of po- 
tential American independence and initiative that they 
will not appoint a primate for the American church or 





This is the second half of Mr. Blanshard’s final arti- 
cle on the Roman Catholic church. The four articles 
of this series and the three printed in November of 
last year, together with considerable new material, will 
be published in book form next fall by the Beacon 


Press of Boston. 











give any council of American priests any power over any 
essential matter of doctrine or policy. The Nationa 
Catholic Welfare Conference, with pretentious 
quarters at Washington, is an effective instrument fo: 
Catholic activity, but it has no power to set its own 
course. It is a purely consultative body of bishops, and 
even its laymen’s division is headed by a bishop. Even 
pope for more than four hundred years has been 
Italian, and as the Catholic scholar, Professor D. A 
Binchy, has pointed out in his “Church and State in 
Fascist Italy” (p. 494), “the central administration of 
the universal church is for all practical purposes confined 
to members of the Italian clergy.” 

American bishops are fond of comparing the inf 
bility of the pope to the power of the United States Su- 
preme Court. We need ultimate tribunals, their argum« 
runs. We have our pope and the United States has : 
Supreme Court. And they cite the fact that when the doc- 
trine of infallibility was stated by Pius IX in his “Pastor 
Eternus,” it was claimed only that the pope “possessed 
that infallibility with which the Divine Redeemer willed 


regarding faith and morals.” But who defines “faith and 
morals’ in the Catholic system? The pope, of course 
Could anyone imagine a professedly infallible Supreme 
Court with exclusive power to determine its own jurisd 
tion, to alter the constitution of the country at will, and 
to appoint its successors indirectly without recourse to the 
people or their elected representatives? 

Even if the religious machinery of the Roman Catholic 
church can be democratized by some kind of interna 
revolution, there still remains the question whether it: 
political principles and techniques can ever be reconcile 
with American democracy. Because it is both a churc! 
and a state, with the same absolute monarch in charge 
both entities, its religion cannot be separated from i 
politics. The actual Vatican State of 108 acres in Rom 
created by the 1929 Concordat, is relatively unimportant 
Its flag, courts, currency, postage stamps, and police forc: 
are chiefly significant because they prove that the Roma: 
Curia has no use for democracy. When the Vatican drev 
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up its own constitution, the first article declared that “the 
slenitude of legislative, executive, and judicial power” 
as vested in the pope. There is no check upon that 
power. 

‘rom the American democratic point of view the most 
indigestible lump in the Roman stew is its diplomatic 
corps—forty-one nuncios and other purely political rep- 
resentatives with the rank of ambassador or minister, 
and nineteen apostolic delegates dressed up as priests but 
performing ar the same function as the nuncios. 
These diplomats of Rome are operating today in sixty of 
the world’s leading capitals, se ving in many of these 

apitals as deans of the diplomatic c orps, outranking the 

mbassadors of the United States in most instances. Here 
; an intelligence service which rivals that of the United 
States government, ready to make treaties with dictators 
even in the middle of a war against American democ- 
racy, ready to manipulate and maneuver for the advan- 
tage of the Vatican and claiming 


< 


the loyalty of faithful 
ollowers inside each country. 
The funds for this worldwide network of political 
diplomacy are all controlled by the same absolute autoc- 
racy that controls the creation of saints and the adminis- 
tration of Catholic schools. The religious and political 
reports from bishops and nuncios all go to the same 
headquarters. When Mary O'Brien of Montana puts a 
lollar in the collection plate for Peter's 
toward the expense of the papal nuncio in Paris, 
political drive for the Christian Democratic Party in 
Italy, or the cost of medical supplies for Dutch Negro 
lepers in Paramaribo, or the living expenses of the pope 
himself. The allotment and the distribution are directed 
from Rome. 

In the long run this politico-religi 
Roman Catholic church, more than any other one thing, 
is likely to make it irreconcilable with fine eric : 


Sonce ; . 
Pence, it may go 


Hh, 
or te 


vious dualism of the 


can democ- 
racy—even more than the alien control, the segregated 
schools, the censorship of publications, the exploitation 
of relics, the fanaticism of celibacy, the resistance to 
modern hygiene, and the Latin ritual. Perhaps the deep- 
est conviction of American political life is that Lars 
and religion do not mix.’ In the Roman hegemony the 
are continuously and inextricably mixed. And at times 
they are mixed in such a way as to outrage moral senti- 
nent. 

Because the moral standards of the clergy had been cor- 
rupted by power politics the prineasore Catholic hier- 
archy tolerated Jimmy Walker, James M. Curley, and 
Frank Hague long after they had become an ethical 
stench in American nostrils. The Vatican welcomed a 
new Japanese ambassador to Rome a few weeks after 
Pearl Harbor and continued to do business 
while American Catholic chaplains were blessing Ameri- 
can Catholic marines on Okinawa. Such moral ambiv- 
alence is not pleasing to most Americans, and if they 
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could clothe aphorism in modern journal- 


power corrupts abso- 


lutely even when the game is played with hea avenly chips. 


Y OWN conviction is that the outcome of the 
struggle between American democracy and the 
Catholic cena’ iy depends upon the survival and expan- 
sion of the public school. Even if the Catholic birth 
rate should soar in the United States, as it has soared 
in Quebec under the goading of the priests, and should 
lift our 17 per cent Catholic bloc to a majority in the 
population, the Catholic hierarchy could never make the 
United States into a clerical state unless it could capture 
the public-school system or regiment a majority of Amer- 
ican children in its own parochial schools. There is no 
doubt that the hierarchy would like to capture our whole 
public-school system, as it has captured the schools in 
Catholic countries and in some of our own Eastern cities 


+ "™\) : ‘ > ' Abhioee — 
, it Would like to fragmentize our 


Failing in that ambition 
“Godless” 


it, by establishing strong competing schools of its own 


culture, under the guise of ‘‘Christianizing 


in every American community. 
But that possibility seems remote for a number of rea- 


sons. American Catholics are no longer responding as 
they once did to the appeals their priests for sepa 
autism and segregation. Attendance at Catholic elemen- 


tary schools has declined more hit 100,000 aid 1930, 
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rr} i, m™ A ~ 1 . + ia — — . . 
The Boston Pilot of March 8, 1948, summarized two 
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sdward Garesché, of the 
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r arm decline in the number of Catholic nuns, 
and lared that Catholic sisterhoods need 50 per cent 

more candidates than they are now recciving just to 

maintain their institutions at present levels. The shortage 

has increased 23 per cent since Father Garesché made a 
I ir sf ) De ears go 


he facts which make the control of 


American democracy through a C; 
than ever remote. As the cost of main- 


itholic system of educa- 


t1i0n scem more 
taining segreg ols increases and the public-school 
system is expanded and improved from the kindergarten 
through the state university, the Catholic system finds 


itself continually more on the defensive. The invitation to 
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join the American community without rescrvation be- 
comes more and more appealing to the Catholic people. 
The final blow was probably given to the hierarchy’s edu- 


7 when the United States 


cational ambitions on March 7 
Supreme Court in the McCollum case fei erated with 
new emphasis its declaration that “the First Amendment 
has erected a wall between church and state which must 
be kept high and impregnable.” The Supreme Court's 
only Catholic member voted with the eight-to-one major- 
ity in spite of the bitter opposition of the hierarchy to 
that interpretation of our Constitution. I belicve that in 
the expression of that view he represented the ultimate 


Americanism of the majority of our Catholic people. 


ight Ahead in India 


BY SHIVA RAO 


New Delht, May 15 

NCREDIBLE as it may seem, Indo-Pakistan relations 

are improving perceptibly, though misunderstandings 

and disagreements still frequently arise. If one cata- 
logued the points of difference, the list, beginning with 
Kashmir, would appear pretty formidable. 

Both India and Pakistan have rejected the resolution 
on Kashmir adopted by the Security Council, though 
neither will refuse to cooperate with the five-member 
commission of the United Nations when it visits Kash- 
mir. Pakistan's delegate at Lake Success brought more 
charges against India, including that of genocide, and 
nothing will shake India’s conviction that the Security 
Council failed to do it justice. Nehru told me last week 
that from the first step to the last his government had 
based its policy on Kashmir on unquestionable principles. 
Kashmir's strategic position is of such vital importance 
that India, it is widely believed, would have been justi- 
fied in receiving it into the Indian federation without 
further ado. Nehru, however, generously agreed to delay 
any action until normal conditions were restored and a 
plebiscite could be completed. The significance of that 
gesture, India complains, was not appreciated at Lake 
Success. One section of Nehru’s party favored with- 
drawal from the United Nations in protest. Nehru 
sternly opposed the suggestion as foolish. While India 
will probably continue as a member, its confidence in 
the United Nations as an instrument of international 
justice has been virtually extinguished. 

The tribal raiders, for some reason, seem to have be- 
come less active. Indian army observers have noticed an 
appreciable diminution in the number of Pathans enter- 
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ster Guardian. 
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ing Kashmir from across Pakistan. With casualties 
among them heavy and opportunities for loot few, their 
willingness to stay at home during the summer is un- 
derstandable. It is a mistake, however, to think that the 
Pathans are a source of worry and anxiety to India only. 
They go through hundreds of miles of Pakistan ter- 
ritory to get to Kashmir, and their marauding instincts 
are not always under control. Cattle and food tend to 
disappear along their line of march, and women are re- 
Juctant to come out from their houses. The question now 
is whether Pakistan will dare to deny the raiders passage. 


INNAH'S problems have, indeed, become serious. He 
f ppesnem faced two major political crises in two prov- 
inces and resolved them by changing Premiers in both. 
Sind’s Premier was dismissed with the threat of an in- 
quiry into alleged corruption. West Punjab’s Premier 
could not be thrown out with such scant courtesy and 
therefore has been taken into Pakistan’s Central Cabinet. 
These changes, however, cannot solve Pakistan’s real 
problems. The Sind Moslems dislike and distrust the 
Punjabi Moslems, and the dismissed Premier, whatever 
his faults, had achieved popularity through his efforts 
to protect his people from domination by the richer 
northern province. In Punjab the radically inclined 
Moslems, like the new Premier, are suspicious of Jinnah's 
conservative, pro-landlord group. East Pakistan feels 
neglected and betrayed, though it contains a majority 
of the population of the new dominion. When Jinnah 
wants men to fill high posts, he selects either Moslems 
from India or Britishers, seldom men from Pakistan. 

Two India-Pakistan conferences have been held re- 
cently, both with promising results. The earlier one, held 
in Calcutta, dealt with the problem of minorities with 
particular reference to East Bengal. A number of far- 
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reaching decisions were taken, and both governments 
expressed their determination to carry them out withou 
reservations. The second conference, just concluded at 
New Delhi, considered the dispute between the two 
halves of the Punjab over water rights. East Punjab, now 
a part of the Indian union, would not release water from 
its rivers into the irrigation canals of West Punjab except 
under onerous conditions. Nehru insisted on water bei ing 
eleased until West Punjab can find an alternative source 
of supply. 

The fact that frequent inter-dominion conferences 
have ye necessary is itself of considerable signif- 
icance, At this writing an Indian delegation is at Karachi 
dieu’ whether India and Pakistan can pursue a 
common line in coming negotiations with the British 
Cabinet over the sterling balances which Britain now 
holds. In the economic life of the two countries one sees 
so much interdependence that one can hardly visualize 
the severance of their ties without disaster to both. 
Almost every day ships from Karachi bring rice to the 
drought-stricken parts of southern India, Pakistan's 


wheat crop, which has just been harvested, is far better 
than in previous years, and there is a large exportable 
surplus which India badly needs. On the other hand, 


ements— 


India can supply Pakistan’s essential requirements 
cloth, coal, and sugar. And India’s textile mills use the 
long-staple cotton which Pakistan grows in ¢ penance 
quantity in regions watered by the Indus. It is remar 
able that however acute may be the tension on politic 
issues like Kashmir, economic missions discussing 
cotton, sugar, and cloth have quickly reached agreement. 


OOKING at the situation as a whole, one can see light 
breaking through the clouds. Something approaching 
warmth characterized Jinnah’s congratulations to Raja- 
gopalachari on his appointment as Governor General 
succeeding Lord Mountbatten. The economic ties be- 
tween the two countries are becoming more firmly 
established. If the future of Kashmir can be satisfactorily 
settled, one can hope for an era of peace and good-will. 
Of course there is still a strong tendency to look 
backward and to indulge in mutual recriminatio 
India suspects that Pakistan is indirectly encouraging 
the reactionary ruler of Hyderabad, the fabulously rich 
Nizam, to hold out against joining India. Situated in the 
center of the Indian peninsula, Hyderabad could greatly 
embarrass India by serving as a hostile base of operations. 
Nevertheless, in a curious way, Gandhi's death seems to 
have marked the peak of Hindu-Moslem ill-feeling. The 
Moslems are beginning to realize that Gandhi's lofty gen- 
erosity toward them cost him his life at the hands of an 
embittered Hindu assassin. The Hindus were shocked b 
a deed which epitomized their resentment against the 
policy of appeasement wee thought Gandhi supported. 
Common dangers threa b 


ening the stability of both 
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states draw them together. Communist influence is spread- 
ing everywhere, though so far India ns as taken re 
pressive action against leaders of the movement. Finally, 
one must mention Nehru’s st utesmanship and remarkable 
capacity for fair dealing tow ied all minorities. His ass 


ance to Pakistan that “A has not the remotest intention 
of trying to absorb the count ry into India has meant 


} I ! — 
much to the Moslems. 


th the Wind 


a —— — 


HE Wind flutters in this week, considerably embarrassed, 


to amplify its unduly terse item of May t to the effect 
that “Governor Millard Caldwell of Florida was recently 
awarded $237,000 in a libel suit against Collier's. According 
to the Magazine Industry Newsletter, he gave the money to 
Florida A. and M., a Negro college.” | 
The May 1 issue of the Crisis, pub 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, sheds 
further light on the nature of the “bequest.”” It seems that 


ier's for censuring his “‘alleawad 
bile rOr censuring nis alleged 
¢ 


> - e ' Ts 
lication of the Nationa! 


the Governor had sued C 
statements and lack of effective action in the lynching of 
Jesse James Payne in Madison County two years ago.” 
time he initiated suit he announced, for reasons of his 
own, that any sum awarded to him would be turned over 
to the state college for Negroes, and he has kept his word. 
But Harry T. Moore, executive secretary of the State Con 
ference of N. A. A. C. P. Branches, has written the Gov- 
ernor: “We shall not consider this as a gift to the Negr 

of Florida. Florida A. and M. is a state-supported institution. 


. Therefore any money that you give will be a contributior 





to our state government and not a gift to the Negroes of 
Florida. We wish also to emphasize the fact that such a gift 
will not soothe the wounded feelings of Florida Negro citi- 
zens. We are still disappointed because of your failure to 
take effective action in the Payne lyn Un- 
quote. The Wind apologizes to all cor 1g 


hot when it might bet r have blown cold 


Somewhat north of Flor ia, but no 


County, Virginia, have refused a grant of $100,000 in fed- 


' . jake Ts ; ae ae alee ; 
€rai aid——wnhicn Would nave subsidized eleven new Deds 
that * } 1 + ] } 
so that our ospital § ud no ose its Character as an tn- 





And now the Wind has uncovered a new bigotry—anti- 
Unitarianism. It has come to the Wind's attention that last 


January a graduate student about to complete his work for 
a Ph. D. in a Northern university was being considered for 


faculty of Baylor Univer sity in Waco, 





a position on the 
Texas. Everything was going along fine until Baylor asked 
he young man what his religion was and learned that he 
was a Unitarian. By return mail it informed him that Baylor 
was very sorry but that it was its policy to engage only 


Protestants. 








Del Fayo—A Conf erence on Spain 


Paris, May 30 
s} 


AS] WCCK-EI | n Paris the opant n Socialist Party 
L (P. S. O. E.) held its first full conference in many 


1s of Spanish Socialists, 


thanks to Inda » Prieto, who after having split the emigra- 
tion wide Open could not resist the temptation to create a 
‘ 1 in own party. The faction to which I belong 

for I have been a Socialist since my early student day 

‘ it | Socialist Party of Spain and Prieto’s 
x pd ‘ beli we represent the true Socialist 
tradition and feelings of the Spanish people. This tradition 
is republican. Other Socialist parties, notably in Belgium, 
the Scandinavian countries, and Great Britain, have never 
made the mor a fundamental issue and have governed 
under a king apparently without prejudice to their program. 
In Spain, on the contrary, the Socialists have always main- 
tained that the monarchy constituted the main obstacle to 


their progressive policies. The struggle against the House 
! I & é 
of Bourbon began in 1917 with a series of revolutionary 


intermittently until 1931, when AIl- 


strikes that continuec 
fonso XIII was finally driven from the throne. Since then 
the Socialists of our persuasion have never changed their 
attitude, despite Mr. Bevin’s efforts to convince us that a king 
would be the perfect solution of Spain’s troubles. 

The first point on the agenda of the conference was in- 
ternal politics. The delegates voted unanimously to reject any 
compromise on the issue of the republic. I personally moved 
the resolution that logically followed: to accept no pact or 
alliance with the monarchists. In this we differ not only with 
the Prietists but also with the Communists, who for tactical 
reasons are appealing to the monarchists to join the fight 
against Franco. 

Our intransigence is based on two considerations. In the 
first place, Don Juan's followers insist on the restoration 
of the monarchy as the pre-condition of their participation 
in an anti-Franco front; afterward, they say, the people can 
choose in ‘free elections” the form of government they 
want. We deny that such elections would in any sense be 
“free,” and we have no desire to see Franco replaced by a 
clerical monarchy. Despite continued aid from Washington 
and London, Franco's regime will surely collapse one day, 
but a monarchy “Jegitimized’’ by ‘‘free” elections would 
hang on until it was overthrown in another civil war. A 
plebiscite, as suggested by Prieto, to be held by a caretaker 
government before the Pretender is set on the throne would 
prove as cruel a farce as elections under the monarchy: the 
vote would take place in a Spain poisoned by ten years 
of fascist propaganda, with the tiniest villages under constant 
pressure from the priests and officials of the Franco dictator- 
ship. We Socialists want first to have the republic firmly 
established; later, when a climate of freedom has been 
restored, it will be time for elections. 

In the second place, we reject even the temporary alliance 
which the Communist Party advocates because we do not 
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the monarchists serious allies. They have long been 


ul 


*r 
1g Franco to step aside and allow the Pretender formally 


urging 


to occupy the throne, but they will never push their demands 


consi 1¢ 


to the point of an open fight against the regime. Best proof 

of this is the fact that after a protracted courtship by Senor 

Prieto, who has been trying to entice the monarchists into 

a mixed government in exile to replace the Albornoz 

regime, they have finally answered no. For these reasons th 

onference rejected both the Prieto plan and the Commu- 
r 


nist proposal for a kind of nationel front including 


monarchists. 


in 


At the same time the delegates went on record against 


a policy of anti-communism. It would be preposterous to 
exclude the Communists from a fight in which they have 
shed, and are still shedding, their blood; moreover, Pricto’s 
anti-Communist policy, of late adopted by President Mar- 
tinez Barrio and Premier Albornoz, has not won a single 
concession from the Western powers. Though there are ne 


Communists in the Albornoz government, Washington and 


London continue to ignore its existence; nor have they 
given more than verbal encouragement to the Prieto plan. 
Since the end of World War II the Anglo-American intelli- 
gence services have made occasional overtures to the Spanish 
republicans with apparently the sole purpose of dividing 
them in order to maintain the status quo in Spain. The con 
ference therefore voted to urge Martinez Barrio to form im- 
mediately a broad coalition government including all groups 


which have remained loyal to the republic. 


After a lively debate the delegates finally voted to oppose 
Spanish participation on either side in the battle of the 
blocs. They agreed that the immediate problem is the libera- 
tion of Spain; therefore the P. S. O. E. cannot afford either 
to exclude any fighting republicans from the common effort 
or to complicate the Spanish issue by siding with the West 
against the East or vice versa. Once Spain is free the people 
can decide the nation’s foreign policy. 

In the course of this discussion Dr. Negrin intervened to 
answer criticisms of his recent articles in the Paris Herald 
Tribune advocating Spain's inclusion in E. R. P. and at the 
same time de jure recognition of the republican government 
in exile. The majority of the delegates opposed Dr. Negrin’s 
vitws on the Marshall Plan; he finally declared that although 
the arguments of his critics had failed to convince him, he 
would abide by the decision of the conference. 

The final session discussed various ways of aiding the 
resistance movement inside Spain and of intensifying in- 
ternational action against the last remaining fascist state in 
Europe. 

It was a very good meeting, one that is certain to exert 
influence on coming developments in Spanish republican 
affairs. Everyone is convinced that if the United States and 
Russia begin to resolve their differences, things in Spain wiil 
move very rapidly. 
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BOOKS and the ARTS 





The Roosevelt Era: 
Stimson and Hull 


ON ACTIVE SERVICE IN PEACE 
AND WAR. By Henry L. Stimson 
and McGeorge Bundy. 
Brothers. $5 

THE MEMOIRS OF CORDELL 
HULL. By Cordell Hull. The 
millan Company. Two volumes. 
$10.50. 


Harper and 


wi 
svi ac- 


ITH the publication of the Stim 


son and Hull volumes and the 
serialization of Sherwood’s Ho} skins, we 
are entering the second stage of the 


] 


Roosevelt literature of reminiscence 


First came the books focused on Roose 
velt himself, whether appreciatively 
Perkins’s “The Roosevelt I 
Knew” remains far the best) or anec- 
lotally (“White House Physician,” 
“Reilly of the White House,” etc.) or 
(“Jim Farley's Story’’). 

Alacr . . } ~rcanal memonirc ¢ 
Now we have the Pepi memoirs of 
10re formal historical character. Books 

in this second stage focus primarily on 
the official careers of their authors in the 
RLooseve dministratior ffering auto- 
Roosevelt administration, offering auto 


(Frances 


ndictivel ly 


biography, comment, and official papers 
and running to a good nineteenth-cen- 
There are 700 pages of 
es of Hull: sheer 


weight alone would sndiee them formi- 


tury length. 
Stimson and 1,800 pag 


dable historical documents. 

Colonel Stimson prepared “On Active 
Service” in collaboration with McGeorge 
Bundy of the Society of Fellows at 


dingly able young man 


Harvard, an excee 
who may well have a Stimsonian im- 
pact on his own generation. This re- 
viewer is not given to using the word 
great” loosely; but I do not see how one 
can refrain from calling ‘On Active Se 
vice” one of the great American auto- 
biographies. It is curiously reminiscent 
of “The Education of Henry Adams,” 
in part, doubtless, because of the use of 
the third person and because of the de- 
self-deprecatory, pa- 
But the resemblance has, I 


er source. If you can imagine 


tached, somewhat s 
trician style. 
feel, a deep 

a Henry hie who had found his 
opportunities for public service, who felt 


that his nation and age had made full 


ies, for whom life was 
a Henry 
puci ° in conse- 
turned to wisdom and 
American life 
icid faith 


use of his abilit 


not frustration but fulfilment-— 


Adams whose skepticism 

quence, had 
} a ’ Te 
whose disillusion with 

had become a profound and | 

—you can imagine sonthies of the 

“On Active Se¢ 
Py be 


Theodore Roosevelt had many defects, 


quality of rvice.’ 


- = Ssecnnl « stor 

but he was a great political educator. He 
raonaoh . saad vhlic Tif he mer 
brought back into public life the men 


6 


) 
whom the Gilded Age had excluc 


aA} } 
anda ne showe 


serious pau 


r 4) 1 Ww =. ° 
of the national welfare. Stimson learned 


. ° 
bat, ad Oat craree 2 
retal State, and, Of course, as 


Franklin Roosevelt’s Secretary of War 


of no book which exhibit 





VW 7 ‘ 
grandly the admirable qu es of the 
American conservative dignity 
lo n ~ mNimite > 
courage, tolerance, magnanimity, and 


h in an- 


penetra in the 
sions of Holmes and 


fo ind 
Supreme Court deci 
Hughes. 

The contrast betwee 


is instructive. Hull’s 





written in collabo 
Berding, a skilled and able newspaper- 
, : 
man who seems, like Bundy, to have 
done an astonishing job of reproducing 
the quality of the original. Though Hull 
7 § 
is younger than Stimson, his memoirs 


much more distin 
The style, for example, has a 


have ctively Victorian 
flavor. 
familiar ring to anyone who has read 
the autobiograp! 


lies of ninetec 


‘ ee 
even to the somew c 


tury politicians, 


‘ : M 
f : SEAN SEES” 
artificial inclusion at fixed i s of 
a eho Semen tracks sien emaciiaias 
not very funn y back-country anecdotes. 
2 - ha + + + tnt ! 1 id 
But more than , its intellec 

1 } +1 4 c 
moral premises have the flavor 1- 

I 

+} if "| n . — 
other life. This cence is appro e 


a , » The srie 
century. ihe ea 
} 
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n00od and youth in Tennessee, for ex- 
ample, have considerable charm. But 
the twentieth century in the light of 
these simplicitics emerges in a strange, 





areamilk form I gets ird i 
i 
, , 
harder to make out the New Deal o 
war when you see them through the ap 
es - to + heft J } 
parently straigntiorward Dut infinitely 
ye ’ "Ne ° 
§eir-deceiving prin ‘ $ Of ninetce i 
ce fy Tennessee 
ihis constant and doctrinaire invoca- 
yYrwyrt 3 . 
porta 
Ra 
es had a 
i they 
} } ¢ . = ! 
had f many people in so stable 
undoubting a century as the ninete 
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2 prob n to be met basical!y b 
couraging disar ment and n 
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+e > I < the ser » of » 
, rew his bead on Raymond 
a“ 1 - 
foley er on Sumner Welles— 


A y > 

f ss as the y stc Hull tells 
of his father, tracking down and k y 
ct Appomattox the Yankee ¢ t 

who had shot him during the war. Hull's 
moral world was bounded, in other 

4 

words, not by the facts or by origina 
moral convictions but by the copy-book 
maxims into which he absorbed both the 


ple, but his whole attitude suggests a 


much profounder and more authentic 
morality. Compare Hull and Stimson 


For Hull the 


Leb # 4; -“peare + 
i that conflict appears ) 


on the Spanish civil war. 


rs the rp 
1e 


rules of non- 


m 
, 
wi 
o 
“1 


lensed on and of international col- 
laboration. Now it may be that circum- 
stances compel a nation to adopt such 


a policy as ours during the Spanish 


civil war; but a man o mus moral 
f oF > . ca ¢ Ro 
ice §S Mugnt stu regret the circum 
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t I Stimson constantly regrets 
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} » Mm h Hi ] Liway tends his. 
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| 1 in verbal principle rather 
i I 
rr. | 1 - miteote 
i 2 moral alll) mes O Simiafly 
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in Hull's attitude toward domestic 
: ; 
| y. He read Jefferson and Glad- 
} +} nd mem , ] } 
1c in his youth and memorized a set 
' 1 . les 
of political maxims that he apparently 
believed Se SD Coteau: Osi 
Cilevec would ap} ytoO aiil ure Siltuld 


ted talking about the tariff 


tions. He sta 

in 1888 and talked about it, in much the 
he rest of his career. 

ch in Congress was 

characteristically a denunciation of the 

Theodore Roose- 


p iternalistic views of 


velt, and he was not any happier about 
the New Deal. 

But Stimson had learned from T. R. 
that government must be strong in this 
modern age. The state must not over- 
ride the essential liberties of the indi- 
vidual; ‘but to construe this respect for 
personal freedom into an assertion that 
all government was evil seemed to him 
{Stimson} absurd. The power of gov- 
ernment must always be superior to the 
power of private citizens, and in the 
industrial civilization of the twentieth 
century it was the duty of the govern- 
nent to provide for the general welfare 
wherever no private agency could do 
the job.” 

In Hull the 


was 


flow of Jefferson's 


libertarianism reduced to a thin 
trickle of free trade 


ridiculously inadequate to the require- 


and anti-statism, 


ments of the twentieth century. Though 
Stimson himself disapproved deeply of 
many aspects of the New Deal, his 
Hamiltonian belief that government was 
“not a mere organized police force, a 
sort of necessary evil, but rather an af- 
firmative agency of national progress 
and social betterment” had a complete 
relevance to the problems of the new 


age. 


Both these works represent solid con- 
tributions to history. Both are faithful 
expressions of the authors. Both con- 
dense great passages in American his- 
tory and American life. And Stimson’s 

On Active Service” will surely go down 
as a great American document—an ex- 
pression of the best and finest in the 
tradition and a 


American conservative 


reminder that this tradition may stil 


= 


play a valuable role in our national life. 
ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


“Midway the Journey .. .” 

THE JOURNALS OF ANDRE GIDE. 
Volume II (1914-1927). Translated 
and Annotated by Justin O'Brien. 
Alfred A. Kno} f. $6. 


HE reader who advances into the 

second section of Gide’s “Journals” 
can be sure of a very nearly complete 
record of sincerity on all levels. The 
style takes its tone of truth from the 
material; the material is clarified by the 
style. In spite of our romanticisms the 
classic ring of absolute sincerity in writ- 
ing is happily recognized by modern 
ears. The broad, generalized biographical 
work, as well as the emotional ‘‘confes- 
sion,”” now leaves us more or less un- 
moved. We can easily detect that false 
smoothness and serenity which echos a 
“maturity” achieved through the repres- 
sion of a whole side of the personality. 
We also suspect, as Gide points out, the 
finicky style, as in Amiel, or the self- 
satished style, as in the Goncourts. 
Gide's “Journals” are one biographical 
work of our period where modern 
“truths” are discovered, and then openly 
presented in a manner equal to their 
complex demands. 

The second part of the “Journals” 
also disproves the assertion of Gide’s 
enemies that he is always ready with a 
specious formula that might at any mo- 
ment be transposed into its opposite. 
We see only too clearly in the entries 
between 1914 and 1917 how Gide, 
harassed by the paradoxes of his own 
nature, as well as by the historical situa- 
tion in which he found himself, and the 
object of critical attacks from all sides, 
was often compelled to improvise some 
way of life, and some means of spiritual 
survival, from day to day, as best he 
could. It is one of the ‘Journals’ ”’ vir- 
tues that these desperate improvisations 
have not been deleted from it. Gide 


The NATION 
often allows himself to sound like a 
lost soul—or like an ordinary human 
being whose control is snapping and 
whose will is petrified. 
The search for equilibrium in a 
organized man, t! 
which runs through the 


highly modern 
theme 
work as a whole, is particularly appar- 
ent in this second section. Gide, at t 
beginning of the 1914-18 war, was al 
to envisage his own worth and the 
moral and aesthetic tasks which lay be- 
fore him, but only intermittently and in 
a partial way. He was forty-five, an age 
when the spiritual nature is impelled 
ward some comfortable orthodoxy, when 
the physical being begins to lose «¢ 
ergy, and when the creative mind is a 
sailed by fears of depletion and dryne 
It is a period, moreover, when mani 


+} 


and compulsions may seize hold of th 
personality and force its acts into some 
repetitive pattern. It is an age when one 
without losin 


must learn patience, 
drive. “I cling desperately to this not 


book; it is part of my patience; it kee; 
me from going under” (Februar 
1916). 

The “Journals” at this time o 
doubt and loss become confused an 
begin to stammer. Long periods are 
filled with entries that are empty an 
dull. Gide finally consents to their mc 
diocrity. He also consents to any diver- 
sion which will give him a little peace 
piano practice, reading and translatin 
pets, botany, household tasks and gar- 
dening. This is a time of the sharpest 
analysis of people. Whatever “life o 
fers’ must be scsutinized with care 
and Bourget, Cocteau, Valéry, Proust, 
Maritain, alive and in the flesh, are so 
examined, along with crowds of the 
non-illustrious. We now recognize in 
these activities the attempts at “therapy 
of a man whose more minatory side has 
taken the upper hand, and who is con- 
vinced that part of his nature is “‘abomi- 
nable.”” Later Gide could write: “Arro- 
gance and boredom are the two most 
authentic products of hell. I have done 
everything to defend myself against 
them and have not always succeeded in 
keeping them at a distance. They are 
the two great provinces ef romanticism.” 

Gide finally made two decisions, with 
what difficulty the contemporary entries 
show. First, he rejected any sort of or- 
thodox religion, in spite of his belief in 
God and the proselytizing efforts of his 
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converted friends. Second, he decided to 
put down his “‘childhood recollections,” 
in the first person singular, with as 
much frankness as possible. He also de- 
cided that the time had come to publish 

and importance 


his study of the place 
of homosexuality (‘Corydon’) in a 
signed commercial edition. His dissatis- 
faction with his work continues (... “it 

lacks tremor, elasticity, and rich- 
ness... ); but soon the days of real 
desperation are over, even though the 
necessity for constant self-discipline con- 
“I must go right on even if I 
have to write in the margin: to be re- 
written.” By 1917 Gide has made him- 
self capable again of love and joy. The 
periods ‘‘when my mind [is} much con- 
cerned with ridiculous anxieties that 
fatigue and dim it” lessen and then al- 
most totally disappear. 

The Gide who in 1921 begins ‘The 
Counterfeiters” has come into that state 
of equipoise where original, because un- 
frithtened, assessments of human nature 
and morals can be made. ‘The Counter- 
feiters,” published in 1926, begins where 
most novels leave off. The conventional 
theme of adultery becomes only aa 
ironic detail in this survey of the neg- 
lected sides of human existence: the 
tragedy of senility, the sadism of child- 
hood, the latent or real criminality of 
adolescence, the irresponsibility of the 
all Gide’s secrets 


tinnes 
cinues. 


romantic. By 1927 
were out. The man who had for a long 
time projected his ideas in the form of 
parables was now able to step forward 
with open statements. 

This volume ends with Gide con- 
vinced, as one of his best critics has said, 
“that evil is a force which can become a 
factor of progress”; that “the real value 
is hardly ever the apparent value’’; that 
‘life destroys individuals, but, on the 
other hand, individuals bungle life.” At 
fifty-eight Gide tells us that self-satisfac- 
tion is bad enough but self-satisfaction 
on the anxiety level is both stupid and 
a waste of time. There is a world else 
where. If he has not formulated the ap- 
proaches to that world in neat meta- 
physical language—which he abhors— 
he has allowed us to watch the full 
spectacle of himself living them through. 

A preface to each volume rather than 
an over-all ‘Foaps to the three would 
have helped to clear up certain points 
obcure to American readers. 

LOUISE BOGAN 


Limae Labor 
POETS AT WORK. Essays by Rudolf 
Arnheim, W. H. Auden, Karl Sha- 
piro, and Donald A. Stauffer. Witl 
luction by Charles D. Abbott. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.75 


an Intro 


HE material, all those work-sheets 
of all those poets, housed in the 
Lockwood Memorial Library at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo should eventually 
lead to more interesting books than this 
inaugural volume. Here there is occa- 
sional copy worth noting, once in a while 
an apercu, an unguarded side remark, 
a paragraph now and then; but on the 
whole no essay seems fully satisfactory. 

Mr. Abbott’s introduction, for all its 
aspects of sales talk, is enthusiastic and 
readable. The s ope of the project, 
limited though it may be by lack of 
funds and Bt lack of understanding on 
the poets’ part as to what is requested, 
limited also at times by their plain churl- 
ishness, is pretty inclusive. Mr. Abbott 
draws the line, not at poetasters, only at 
vanity-press publications, though he is 
aware that “A Shropshire Lad” was 
published first at its author's expense. 


Perhaps it is just as well that he does not 


try to be too selective, that he le 
the ultimate work of criticism and the 


exercise of taste to an agent who need 


not be on the pay roll, namely, time. 
It is a good thing he has started, what- 
ever trash it includes, whatever trash it 


will generate. 
Professor Stauffer, of Princeton Uni- 


versity, whose essay entitled Genesis, 


1 
or the Poet as Maker, is the longest in 
1 . 1 
the volume, is all over the place for a 


while, then settles down to a more or 
less detailed study of the work-sheets of 
five poets: Robert Bridges, whose two 


or three pages he dismisses in one; 


of whose The Fee ir Songs engages his 
attention from pages 63 to 69; Louis 


} 
MacNeice, for a little over two pages 
devote a to a poem called Entirely; Con- 
id Aiken, a —— study of 


of the Brownstone Eclogues, Si 


t 
i 


Corda; Stephen Spendes, seven pages 

dealing with the poem, well known 

- : think et oP - 

now, beginning, “I think continually 

of those who were truly great.”’ It 
= | Sher the el. ch + —~f ol 

pOss1ole tnat the WOfrk-snects Of tiese 

a 

pom were and are the most interesting 

and study-rewarding in the collect 


it is also possible that tney give an indi- 
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New Books from 
THE SWALLOW PRESS 
AND MORROW 


Of Good Family 


Stories and Observations 
about Spanish America 


by HANS OTTO STORM 


An important posthumous pub- 
lication, this volume gathers to- 
gether Storm’s South Ameri- 
can journals and letters, essays 
and short stories, and Pity the 





Tyrant, his satire on a decayed 
aristocracy. It gives insight not 
only into the society, but into 
the man himself — the curious 
combination of artist and prac- 
tical scientist who was autho: 
of Count Ten and Made in 
U. S. A. 
Collected and edited by 
David Greenhood 


At bookstores $3.00 


Garden Shower 
by CORINNE RUNNING 
A novel which deftly pictures 
the web of relationships among 
a half-dozen families around a 


small sapphire bay in Seattle. 


Entertaining, realisti 

Ty 17 } 
Highly recommended for that 
tired fe g.’—Los Angeles 


Amanda Said the 
Grass Was Green 


by ROBERT BUNKER 


«\ t 4 
ms of labor 1 Manage- 
it squarely. “A beautiful 
atns told +} syn pat} 

1 px ration In these 
days of general perpi xity it is 
’ d to come across a vel of 

firmat such as this one.” 
I Mi nth ¢ 4 Ne 4 
47% }h l-o# $2 75 
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cation of the taste and preferences of 
Professor Stauffer. 


Karl Shapiro goes on at some length 
with allusions to Jung, Freud, Plato, 
Nietzsche, and others and a not very 
conclusive discussion of mantic and de- 


monic and mystic qualities of poctic 


inspiration before he, like Protessor 
Stauffer, begins to examine work-sheets; 
he too has seen fit to select poems of 
Spender’s—The Express and The Fu- 
neral. It is interesting to compare his 
judgments of Spender—"‘in his crowded 
imagery any 
confusion,” ‘the perfect solution has 


there is never sense of 


found,” “a typically powerful 


’ and “the man- 


been 
SE on ee 
Spenderian beginning, 
ner of an ancient miracle’’—with what 
he has to say about two other poet 
4 i ’ 
Rilke and Yeats: “both seem to possess 
everything except the conviction of their 
§ | 
almost deliberately 
they give us the impression of make-be- 
d I 
lieve.” Mr. Shapiro also studies an un- 
Williams’s opinion, 


own visions, and 


important, in Dr. 
little poem by Dr. Williams: he seems 
to recognize here what the poet is trying 
to do, and how he does it, but to miss 
the meaning of the completed work. His 
other study is given to a passage from 
Hart Crane, a rather unhappy stretch, 
as Mr. Shapiro seems willing enough to 
grant, of rhetoric: emendations, correc- 
tions, erasures, revisions, would seem to 
be of little interest unless the ultimate 
result were more uniformly an advance 
than this Cape Hatteras business Mz. 
Shapiro's summary has a couple of items 
worth quoting: “If Wordsworth had 
read everything Coleridge did and had 
fallen asleep over Purchas His Pilgrim- 
age, he still would not have awakened 
to write Kubla Khan.’ “Genius 1n art 
is probably only the intuitive knowl- 
edge of form.” 

The value of Dr. Arnheim's psycho- 
logical notes on the poetical process hid 
better be left to psychologists: he writes 
in a kind of language that is most damn- 
ingly illustrated in what he says of a 
Keats revision of the ninth line of Hy- 
perion, where the poet made the change 
from “Robs not at all the dandelions 
fleece” to ‘Robs not one light seed from 
the feather’d grass.” On which our sage, 
so help me, comments: “The precision 
of the botanist suggested by practical 
language is given up in favor of a de- 
scription which omits the identification 
of the plant but specifies the expressive 


perceptual features of weight and move- 
ment’ (my italics; my God!). 

It is curious to notice that the various 
students of the various work-sheets have 
made almost no references to changes 
made by the poets for the sake of an 
improvement in the sound of the linc; 
almost all the revisions noted appear to 
be seen as improvements in diction or 
image. 

Finally we come to Mr. Auden, who 
is getting to be so ubiquitous these days 
that we find him in almost every book 
we pick up, a compliment perhaps to 
our taste. Mr. Auden begs off entirely 
from studying any work-sheets; instead, 
he offers us, in a series of short para- 
gtaphs called Squares and Oblongs, suc- 
cinct observations on the poet’s art and 
nature in general, with occasional ref- 
erences to theology, the acte gratuite, 
politics, the Fall and the Incarnation, 
and other matters. Some of these re- 
marks are a bit wisecracking, in the 
manner of epigrams in the old Smart 
Set; some are simply wise, and all are 
much more readable than anything after 
the introduction. What he has to say is 
not particularly relevant to this particular 
book, but a good deal of it is relevant 
to almost anything: why quarrel with 
finding it here? ‘The most significant 
fact about the Buffalo collection of 
manuscripts is that it exists, because one 
cannot imagine the idea occurring to 
anyone before the twentieth century.” 
And again, “In our age, if a boy or a 
girl is untalented, the odds are in favor 
of their thinking they want to write.’ 

Nevertheless, even in our age, there 
might be some who have the gift, some 
to whom the collection at Buffalo may 
prove instructive, stimulating, valuable; 
at the very least, they might have the 
evidence before their eyes that revision 
is a necessity, that poetry, like any art, 
takes a lot of work. If they are any good, 
they will find this out anyway, but while 
they are going through those particular 
growing pains, they might derive some 
comfort and encouragement by contem- 
plating other men’s limae labor. The 
Buffalo collection will probably always 
assay a high percentage of trash; it wall 
attract phonies and dullards; it will af- 
ford its curators and patrons many a 
fine headache; but it will always, D. V., 
be a good place for some people to go 
sometimes, and learn something. 

ROLFE HUMPHRIES 
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An International Episode 
SUR, 1947 
Buenos Aires. $3. 


Editor, Victoria Ocampo. 


HAT indefatigable gatherer of lit- 

erary pollen, Victoria Ocampo, re- 
cently distributed in Argentina a huge 
new cargo of British treasure. She bound 
a whole year's paper allowance into a 
single issue of her magazine Sur, cov- 
ered it with the crossed red and blue of 
the Union Jack, and filled it with mod- 
ern British prose and poetry. Sur, 1947, 
appearing in the second year of Ac- 
gentina’s subjection to Juan and Evica 
Perén, devotes its five hundred pages— 
even in the United States magazines do 
not commonly reach that size—to a bril- 
liant display of international cultural 
cooperation. 

The volume constitutes a panorama of 
modern British writing from George 
Bernard Shaw to Sidney Keyes who was 
born in 1922 and died in the war. As 
such it holds interest for North as well 
as South Americans. The bulk of the 
material is of course made up of ex- 
cerpts and reprints—the prose in direct 
translation, the poetry in both Spanish 
and English. At least two items have not 
been previously printed; a poem by 
T. E. Lawrence which Miss Ocampo was 
permitted to photograph from the last 
page of the manuscript copy of ‘Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom,” and an illuminating 
essay by John Hayward on the The Pres- 
ent State of English Letters which was 
written specially for this collection. 

Here are Auden and Spender and 
Isherwood, George Orwell discussing 
Rudyard Kipling, Cecil Day Lewis giv- 
ing a wry answer to the question, Where 
Are the War Poets?, Louis MacNei« 
with a Prayer Before Birth, Aldous 
Huxley dealing with Time and Eternity, 
Victoria Sackville-West with a hymn to 
the Greater Cats; here also are the less 
well-known Roy Fuller, Henry Tree c 
Alex Comfort, Dylan Thomas. T. S. 
Eliot chose his essay on What Is 

lassic? for inclusion; Cyril Connoli, 
permitted the reprinting of his inquiry 
among English writers in 1945 as to tlic 
most important books printed in Enx- 
land during the war, and the books 
which they had most enjoyed readin - 
during those desperate days. 

In so far as modern British writing is 
here mirrored, the pro-proletarian obses- 
sion and the passion for verbal obscurity 
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which occupied so much attention in the that as they were typed on fine water- advocate of total war, and he realized 


nineteen thirties seem to have given way marked paper, they were bought as scrap very soon that Germany's resources were 


ampo. ¢ P “ ee oe -- bt "> 
. to an interest in more general human paper after the fall of Berlin, “passed not being sufficiently utilized. He 
: ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ , . ” - ! thonoht tha sermany } to seal 
values. Perhaps ideological polemic an through various hands,”” and finally ought that Germany ought to appeal 
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0, IC that do not survive on the brink of an- presumably turned them over to Double- from Russia by offering them land, 
} huge | nihilation. day. Mr. Lochner, Associated Press cor- he saw that Terboven, the Reich Pa 


bound Much of the work set forth was done respondent in Berlin before t 
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he war, missioner for Norway, was making a 


into a under a Labor government. That it vouches for their authenticity. mess of things 

r, COV- | should contain so little evidence of the Apparently Goebbels kept a volumi- Such examples of Goebbels’s pene- 

ue of political philosophy now ruling Eng- nous di ary from the time he joined the tration ¢ vuld be multiplied indefinitel; 

) mod. land, or of the war-time censorship Nazi movement, or even earlier, until In fact, he was insane on only one sub- 
1947, which preceded it, will be one of the he killed himself and his family after ject, the Jews—unless one excepts his 

of Ac: features of the collection most puzzling the death or disappearance of Hitler. It ‘ erwhelming admiration for Hitler and 
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seorge ume full of Labor Party propaganda. is given o1 » Goebbels’s analysis of 
10 Was On the contrary, politics is the least of events outside Geant and the meth- 
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The life-story of a beloved educator, 


ernit' the courage as well as the taste of its de- ligh Command under the stress of 
‘mn to voted editor. MILDRED ADAMS events. There are extraordinary sketches 
he less of Hitler fuming against his recalci- 


[ree Inside the Third Reich trant marshals, of Goring hiding in the 
= aa Bavarian Alps—he had an eyrie near 
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1 En HE diaries from which these ex- Goebbels had direct administrative re 
books tracts were selected cover the period sponsibility for Berlin. His various jobs 
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for the period of the Nazi defeats at El militar y events, and it is a good thing 
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himself Incidentally, altho » much 
has been made of the discords among 


the Nazi big shot 
account makes tame reading to thos 
who have learned from Cordell Hull 


o d Ja nes A r 


1 


irley about the flerceness 


j a8 
of the corresponding bureaucratic battles 
| : 
\ , 
in X ishin | 
M ch of th book. ik has ti b con- 


fessed. is tame and worse. I had the 


feeling that Mr. Lochner, who has pro- 


duced 547 pages out of what he Says 
was enough to make 7,100, must have 
omitted some of the best passages. Mr. 
Lochner apparently believes that the 


7 


average reader has an insat 


1 
ipie Curios- 


ity about the lives and thoughts of 


foreign correspondents, and manages to 
find the space for Goebbels’s reference 
to himself. To round it out, it is a pity 
that Mr. 

paigning for better treatment of the 


Lochner, who is now cam- 
well-intentioned Germans, did not man- 
age to reprint his famous dispatch, sent 
after the collapse of France, extolling 
the feats of the conquering Wehrmacht. 
THOMAS J. HAMILTON 


The Caribbean Problem 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
CARIBBEAN. By Dexter 


Harvard University Press. $3. 


Perkins. 


HIS excellent study of our policies 
in the Caribbean, one of the vol- 
umes in “The American Foreign Policy 


Library"’ prepared under the editorship 


of Sumner Welles, presents an arresting 


os 


analysis of those economic, social, anc 
he 


political forces now operating in t 
independent republics of the Caribbean 
~—Cuba, Haiti, the Dpminican Repub- 
Jic, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
Honduras, E! Salvador, and Panama. 

It contains chapters covering the back- 
ground and psychology of the peoples, 
their economies, their political and so- 
cial structures, and their relation to the 
United States. All nine of these coun- 


tries have agrarian, one-crop economies, 
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has turned over to E. Haideman-Julius 
the duty of keeping all his earlier books 
and pamphlets in print. Some 60 titles, 
cloth and paper, are available. Do not let 
ecarcless booksellers tell you that The 
Brass Check, The Goose Step, The Prof- 
its of Religion, Oil!, Boston, etc., are out 
of print, They have never been. Send for 
catalogue. 
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hough | the thor 
points out, they do not enjey a “‘mo- 
pou ut, they d jOy 


nopoly position in thetr distinctive 


fields.” They ar ms of absentee 
ownership, chrot inemployment, low 
standards of living, and widespread il- 
literacy. Though r governments are 


nominally republican, none is a mature 
democracy. El caudillaje exists in most 


of them, with the pos ible ex eption of 
Costa Rica. 

At all times they are absolutely de- 
endent on foreign markets and for- 
eign price fixing, but nowadays they are 
especially dependent upon the economy 
United States. We not only take 
of their exports but are also 
investor. Given 


their largest foreign 


it is inevitable that the 


this relation, 
small countries of the Caribbean should 
be drawn into the American diplomatic 
vortex. No one can conceive of Cuba 
or Panama or Haiti having a foreign 


opposed to ours. 


P 


policy diametrically 
And obviously no realistic observer be- 
lieves the Good Neighbor 
policy makes nations in the Caribbean 


literally that 


equal in influence, power, or prestige to 
the United States. Nor can any honest 
person believe that pressure does not con- 
ed, discreetly or other- 





tinue to be exert 
wise, to persuade Caribbean governments 
to follow certain lines of conduct. 

It is Dr. Perkins’s belief that an aware- 
ness of these problems and a wise and 
consistent use of our power will do 
much to resolve them. He himself offers 
some suggestions in his two terminal 
chapters. However, one factor which he 
glosses over in his discussion of irri- 
tants is our race prejudice. He also fails 
to make clear in his discussion of the 
percentage of Negroes in the area the 
difference between the Latin American 
definition, which excludes the mixed 
bloods, and our own American defini- 
tion, which takes in everybody of known 
African ancestry. 

All too often his interpretations of 
controversial issues seem to follow 
those offered by our State Department. 
Witness his handling of SHADA in 
Haiti, for example, and of Mr. Welles’s 
role in ousting Machado in Cuba and 
later unseating his successor, Ramén 
Grau San Martin. It is likewise mislead- 
ing to give the impression that Oswald 
Durand (1840-1906) of Haiti wrote 


' . ' , ? at pm 
only in Creole. Nevertheless, the ma- 


The NATION 


terial in this book, while it is already 
familiar, will repay study in this period 
of distressing national tensions. 

JAMES W. Ivy 
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Records 


S AN example of the kind of music 
by Stravinsky I have lately come to 
enjoy, his Octet for wind instruments 
—recorded by Leonard Bernstein with 
members of the Boston Symphony for 
RCA Victor (Set 1197, $7.25) 
turned out to be uninteresting except 
in the finale. With it in the set 
“L’ Histoire du soldat,” which I had not 
liked on previous occasions; but this 
time I was amused by the Soldier's 
March, the Royal March, and a little of 
the Ragtime (there is too much of it) 
The playing is very fine, but without 
the hard, dry clarity of Stravinsky's own 
performances of his works. 

On a Columbia single (72495-D 
$1.25) is his Pastorale for violin and 
wind quartet, a late reworking of an 
early song, in which an over-sweet pas- 
toral melody is heard over an acrid ac- 
companiment. Not of much conse- 
quence, but well played by Szigeti and 
the group of winds conducted by Stra- 
vinsky; and I care even less for the 
Russian Maiden’s Song played by Szigeti 
and Stravinsky (piano) on the reverse 
side. The recorded sound of the violin 
is sharp and wiry. 

Another Victor set (1208, $6) offers 
Handel's ‘Walter Music” Suite and his 
Concerto Grosso Opus 6 No. 10, per- 
formed by Defauw with the Chicago 
Symphony with a stolidity which makes 
the music impossible te listen to. 











Similar performances are to be heard 
in the Technichord set (T-11, $5.90) 
of keyboard pieces and motets by W 
liam Byrd, played on the harpsichord 
by Putnam Aldrich and sung by the 
Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral 
Society under the direction of G. Wa!- 
lace Woodworth; and so I don’t know 
whether it is the music that is dull or 
the performances that make it seem so 

On the other hand, in the case of 
the Concord set ($5) of Preludes and 
Fugues Nos. 6 to 9 from Bach's “Well- 
Tempered Clavier” (Concord issued the 
earlier numbers last fall) even Dorothy 
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Lane's fine performances on the harp- | 

sichord create no doubt in my mind | 

about the Prelude of No. 8 being a great | 
ce of music and the others being, for 


uninteresting exercises in prelude- 
1-fugal craftsmanship 

And Carl Weinrich’s simple perform- 
doubt about even the 





neces create no 
st of the organ music of Buxtehude 
n the reissued Musicraft set (40, $5.10) 
the Magnificat primi toni, the Pre- 
lude and Fugue in E minor—not having 
nything like the expressive force and 
istained constructive power of the best 
of Bach’s, or about the feebleness of the 
rest—the Toccata in F, the Chorale- 
relude Ich ruf'zu dir, Herr Jesu Christ 
which makes it absurd to talk of 
Buxtehude as “a composer whose great- 
ss, though different, is in many 
yual to that of Bach.” The perform- 
ances are reproduced with clarity, but 


ways 


in acoustic deadness. 
Columbia, which once had the only 
1 performance of Schumann’s beau- 
| Piano Concerto—the one by Yves 


If you have read 
the Kinsey Report, 


you will want to read 









Nat—in its catalogue, has issued a per- 


rants e by Serkin with the Philadel- 
hia Orchestra under Ormandy (Set 
73 $9 for vinylite). | 


i, $6 for shellac, 
Serkin’s playing is tensely hard-driving 
id overblown in the first movement, 
but I 

muld prefer Rubinstein’s performance. 
The sided sound of the piano is | 
rood; that of the orc 


ulance is fair, but 


ieter and better in the others; 





hestra is veiled; 
the orchestra ea 
the piano in the second movemen 
Columbia also has issued Sc emia! s 
"Scenes from Childhood,” played by 
Maryla Jonas (Set X-290, $3.50). Re- 
hearing the pieces after a long interval, 
I was surprised at how fine some of 
them are; and Miss Jonas surprised me 


by playing simply and well much of the 
time. But not all the time. The recorded 
sound of the piano is good. 

And another Columbia set (748, 
$7.25) offers Strauss’s “Ein Heldenle- 
ben,” which has some of his best writ- 
ing, along with his worst, 
pesformed by Reiner with the Pittsburgh 
Symphony, and very well recorded. 

From Vox there is Ernst Toch’s 
"Spitzweg Serenade,” a small-scale work 
that is skilfully wrought and pleasant t 
listen to, beautifully played by Louis 
Kaufman and Grischa Monasevitch, 
violins, and Ray Menhennick, viola, 
and well recorded (Set 177, $2.89). 





> 


excellently 









by René Guyon 


© In this first volume of his monumental study on 
sex habits and sex ethics, originally published more 
than twenty years ago, the famous French ere 
{ené Guyon, justifies philosophically and biologi 
cally the findings which the Kinsey Report has just 
begun to verify statistically. Guyon, however, goes 
beyond Kinsey to explain why sex acts that are legally 
condemned as abnormal have a real claim to legiti- 
macy, and how our laws on sex are a product of the 
Dark Ages. 
Harry A. Benjamin, M.D., of New York and San 
Francisco, says in his introduction: 
¢¢Both Guyon’s and Kinsey’s books are high ex- 
plosive. They are likely to blow sky-high many of 
our most sacred notions. ’ 
¢6What [Guyon] wants is to promote et olution of 
healthier morals by enlightening people and by mak- 
ing them think along more scict ntific and realistic 
lines... . Kinsey hesitates to draw conclusions . . . 
but it is amazing how frequently his cold objective 
figures bear witness to the truth of Guyon’s assertions. 


if 
Hi 
1 
i 


, 


¢¢While Kinsey’s work .. . is restricted to the United 
States, Guyon’s studies embrace the world... . It 
is not unreasonable to assume that in a future 
society . Guyon will rank among the immortal 
emancipators of the human race.” 


$4.00 at all bookstores 


Published by ALFRED A. KNOPF, New York 22, 
who will send you his fall catalogue on request. 
gu ae 
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Letters 


The Sitdown on T.-E.-W. 


Housing for America, to every Senator 





and Representative. At the same time we 
urged each R p if in es ee 

Discharge Petition Number 6, the peti- 
tion which would discharge Representa- 
tive Jesse P. Wolcott's Ban! ind Cur- 
renacy Committ from consideration ot 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. The bill 
has been passed by the Senate but tied 
up in the House committee for many 


weeks: d ring previous sessions of Con- 
gres was also pa 1 by the Senat 
but killed by action in tl Hous 
commiuttce 

At pr W r it looks very much 
as if th 1! may again be killed in 
commit An interminable parade of 
witnesses, pro and con, has been called 
in by Wolcott and his rae: in whit 
can ‘only re called an ~% at an 
indirect filibuster oa oe the tenta- 
tive date for adjournment of Con gress 

now set for June 19—draws closer. 


If the “filibuster” should succeed, all 


hope to: decent housing legislation must 
be put aside for at least six months, 
eer Sy 2 
pra iDiy a £ 00d deal longer. 

With this in mind, we asked each 
member of Congress to let us know 
) 


whether he had signed, or intended to 


sign, the discharge petition, and whether 
he intended to support the T.-E.-W. bill 


+t > rn hI . 
—with its vital public-housing provi- 


and when it came 


sions intact—il, as, 
to the floor of 1¢ House. As we go to 
press, 117 Representatives, according to 


National Public Housing 

have signed the petition. It 
would require 218 signers to blast the 
bill out of Wolcott’s committee. That 
not very many of our elected Represen- 
tatives are concerned with 
the housing problem is indicated by the 
fact that only forty-one of them took 
the trouble to reply to The Nation’s 
request for a statement of their posi- 
tion in this matter. Of these, the fol- 
lowing thirty-four Congressmen notified 
us that they had signed the petition: 
Claude I. Bakewell, 11th C. D., Mo. 


a survey of the 
Conference, 


intensely 


Hale Boggs, 2d C. D., La.; John C. 
Brophy, 4th C. D., Wis.: Frank Bu- 
chanan, 33d C. D., Pa.; Charles A. 


Buckley, 25th D., N. Y.; John A. 


Carroll, 1st C. D., Colo.; Emanuel 
Cell 15th C. D ve id D. 
Donoh ith ¢ D Ma Helen 


Gahagan Douglas, 14th C. D., Cal.; 
Michael A. Feighan, 20th C. D., O.; 
Aime J. Forand, 1st C. D., R. I.; Ed- 
ward J. Hart, 14th C. D., N. J.; Erland 
H. Hedrick, 6th C. D., W. Va.; James 
J. Heffernan, C. D., N. Y., Cae 


Holifield, 19th C. D., Cal.; Merlin Hull, 
oth C. D., Wis.: arr K. Javits, 21st 
C. D., N. Y.; Augustine B. Kelly, 2 7th 
C. D., Pa.; Eugene ). Keogh, 9th C. iD. 
NM: ¥us Arthur G. Klein, 19th C. D., 
N. Y.; Thomas J. Lane, 7th C. D., 


Mass.; William Lemke, at large, Minn 
Lewis Ludlow, 11th C. D., Ia.; Mike 
Mansfield, 1st C. D., Mont.; Vito Marc- 


antonio, 18th C. D., N. Y¥.; William J. 
Miller, 1st C. D., Conn.; Abraham J. 
Multer, 14th C. D., N. Y.; James T. 
Patterson, Sth C. D., Conn.; Norris 
Poulson, 13th C. D., Cal.; Adam Clay- 
ton Powell, Jr. 22d C. D, N. Y.,; 
Melvin Price, 22d C. D., Ill; John J. 
Rooney, 12th C. D., = Y.; Hugh D. 
Scott, Jr., 6th C. D., ; Thor C. Tol- 
lefson, 6th C. D., . wd 


are extracts from some of the 
received: 


Here 
more interesting replies we 
Housing for America was a wonder- 
ful issue. I read it with great interest. 


Jacob K. Javits, N. Y. 


Your requests are a bit confusing. In 
one paragraph you urge me te see that 
the bill is reported out of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. In the next 
paragraph you ask me to sign Discharge 
Petition Number 6. This petition would 
discharge the committee from all consid- 


eration of the bill. 
Jesse P. Wolcott, Mich. 


My consistent policy has been not ¢o 
sign discharge petitions. However, when 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill comes 
before the House of Representatives, it 
will receive my most careful thought and 
consideration, and your comments will 
be borne in mind. 

Harold D. Cooley, N. C. 

Received your letter and will state 
that I am not interested in editorials 
written by so-called experts, especially 


The NATION 


to the Editors 


on the sh tage of housing. Anyone but 
a dumbell knows that there is a shortag 
I signed Petition Number 6, but I 
am very much afraid that the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill is just another 
make-believe bill. Not it nor any other 
bill will accomplish very much unt! 
we stop depleting America of its nat 
ral resources by our international gany- 
sters. . William Lemke, N. D 
I have been reluctant to sign the 
discharge petition since my committee 
on Banking and Currency is holding 
adequate hearings on the bill. We are 
very hopeful to get the bill reported o 
for action in this Congress, and I hay 
not yet (May 19) seen any signs of 
dilatory tactics or a filibuster. 
Mike Monroney, Okla 


} 


o 


Thank you for your help. We ar: 
moving heaven and earth to get action 
on the T.-E.-W. bill. Obviously, Wol- 
cott, who has sixty people still to b 
heard in hearings (May 25), is simply 
filibustering the bill in committee. 

Helen Gahagan Douglas, Cal 


I do not sign any discharge petitions 
as a matter of policy. Furthermore, I am 
not teo favorably inclined toward the 
features contained with the T.-E.-W. 
bill. Ralph Harvey, Ind 


I signed the discharge petition months 
ago in the belief that this might help 
to secure action on housing legislation, 
but I regret to say the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency seems to be 
unmoved by the will of the peop! 

Aime J. Forand, R. 


I want to compliment you on making 
public a list of those Congressman who 
have signed or will sign the petition. 

Chet Holifield, Cal. 


As a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency I am endeavoring 
to see that the T.-E.-W. bill is reported 
out of our committee. However, I also 
wish to inform you that I have signed 
Discharge Petition Number 6. 

Frank Buchanan, Pa. 


Some time ago I signed the petition. 
I am in agreement with the general pro- 
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f the 
tn 


visions of the I have found that 
s not possible to state definitely how 
I am going to vote on a bill until the 


a 


hide o 


st moment, due to the fact that amend- 

nts are often proposed on the floor 

f the House. John C. Brophy, Wis. 
I have signed the discharge petition. 

I am appearing before the House Com- 
ee on Banking and Currency this 
eek (May 17) in support of the bill. 
Claude I. Bakewell, Mo. 


+e 


You may be assured that this measure 
ul and sympathetic 

ynsideration. I cannot say, of course, in 
what form it will be reported by the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 


is receiving my caref 


y. The orderly legislative process re- 


ures that the House committee be per- 
tted to act on the bill and send it to 
ar he rej Ca he men | | if it 
e floor, where it can De amende if it 
7 + L > deff or r r he . 
ears tO De deficient in any respects. 

A i 
Albert Reeves, Jr., Mo. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


———- ——— 


ARTHUR M. 


whose “Age of Jackson 


JR. 


SCHLESINGER, 
" won a Pulitzer 


award, is associate professor of history 
at Harvard University. 


of the 
New Yorker. Her most recent book is 
Poems and New Poems.” 


LOUISE BOGAN is poetry critic 


ROLFE HUMPHRIES is the author of 
several books of verse, including 
Summer Landscape,” “Out of 
Jewel,” and “Forbid Thy Ravens.” 


“The 
the 


MILDRED ADAMS has been for 
years a student of Spanish and 
American literature, 


many 
Latina 


THOMAS J. HAMILTON, author of 
Appeasement’s Child: The Franco Re- 
gime in Spain,” is the United Nations 
correspondent of the New York Times. 


JAMES W. IVY, formerly on the staff 
f Common Sense, is now managing 
editor of the Crisis. He has made a 


special study of Caribbean problems. 


CORRECTION 

Through a typographical error in the 
tticle entitled Britain’s Stake an 
\rab Victory in last week's issue, the 
surplus of the Palestine government 
December, 1947, was given as £50,- 
00,000. The correct figure is £5,000,- 
C00,—-EDITORS THE NATION, 


in 


im 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 265 


BY FRANK W. LEWIS 
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ACROSS 6 1 rm o » standing army 
(7) 
Dancer of the “Chinese Parrot.” (13) 7 The worker might » the sen- 
Winch, or a city in Conn. (7) t adding “as represen- 
This is great at the races. (7) (4) 
re . . ~ 7 4 
This puts out a sort of termite. (7) S Ls i rit of 
In general, one might be expected to VW ~ 
back up to a well-known Socialis 9 Garden ers are 
(7) ; - i” wet \? 
More civilized form of fox-trot? (7) */ @ium i long since, 
’ } id 
ated) : ui, 
lace of prominence ti = = e should do r ath? 
— (i) 
1 +o Y 1) a 9 If ; ] ¢ turb t | , 3 
r e se 1 ] i) 
? 5 9 a=V P : i) 
gets iro . § 3 It - ++ 1 +} + y 
aE 2 t’s to | 2 pllot mixed up 
been changed! (7) 1 it, (7 
Change, it seems, in retr (i) 22 It's 0 that you'll 1 all sow 
} ¢ a ta live! (7 > m a ‘ 
Ah! A cute place to live! ( f aches around it. (7) 
How to put the star in bit | ? ) 
Sometimes in the van, and yet be- elite aoe 
hind. (7) SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 264 
+ lact one mi vh+ fin Bs — l . m 
E last on mignt aqdag 4 SS :—1 CORDWAIN: 5 PELVIC RF 
ing-piacel (5, 9) S$; 10 ¢ AVER; 11 TARTINI; ia 
SLIP; 13 YPOCHONDRIA 5 CON 
DOWN ICTIONS; 21 DISPUTE; 22 EVERES1 
MERRILY: 24 ATTACHE; 25 COMETS 
T po I be ex SKYPILOT 
an r. { ) ae N 1 CARATS: 32 REBIRTH: 3 
Im} log. (i) ; <IU! 4 INSTINCTIVELY: 6 BD 
Ly - " al > no - ™ ~ x . 
aay Cee Eee ae . 7 VIVALDI; $ CARAPACE; 3@ 
ont usior ‘) ( . OF THE WALK; 14 ACADEMIC; 1€ 
\ shot might se, when } ra NOST M: 17 TOURIS 18 ONE-STEP; 
pressed. (1) (hypaenatea) 19 STENCI Ww ATIEST 
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BOOK MSS. WANTED ——— 


Complete publ 
litertal product i and distribution 
factbitles for books and pamphlets 
Write Dent, 4 for free literature 
THE EF apenrnen PRESS 


One Spru Stre ° Ne York 7 








PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


WRITERS!— Your work should be sold! 
Send for circular! Daniel 2 
Fifth Ave: ue, a a 


POSITION OPEN 


WRITER on new app! each 
quires part-time typist whom rem 
1776, c/o 


to peace re- 
inera- 
tron net pri ary neern. Box 
the Nat 1¢ 


CIGARETTES 


CIGARETTES Popular brands: minimum 
3 cartons. Price $1.45 per carton; postpaid 
Send cheak or money erdes ACE MAI 
ORDER CO., Fast Orange 1. N J 


-CIGARETTES———"—— 


ALL POPULAR BRANDS 
We pay postage. Price $1.45 per carton 
Minimum order 5 cartons. Send check or 
money order 
CLEARVIEW SALES AGENCY 
17 Clearview Avenue 
Wilmington 278, Delaware 

















PE -RSONAL 

















HOW CAN I FIND OUT? 


levelepe a any matter per 
sUSINesSs BF zn 


information discrer 


ments, Nation-wide. 
Offictally ened onde service, Established 
1922. Reasonable, Confidential 


WILLIAM HERMAN 
he Broadway New York 7, N. Y¥. 























MISCELLANEOUS 





| DO YOU WANT .o make the acquaitt 
ance of i-teresting cultured people? 
! Then join us at once and meet as many 
} dignified, honoral.ie men and women as 
| you want to meet thru corr: agente nce 
Particulars and descriptions FREE in 
plain, sealea envelope. 
The FRIENDSHIP PILOT 
Porter Street Station, Box 4355 
Detroit 9, Michigan 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 


74¢ a Line (Six Words) 


Minimum three lines 
Box No. counted as 3 words 
5% discount for 3 insertions 
a 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 
$7.39 per inch__..__.1 time 


i 
6.65 “ “* _.10 times 


The NATION 
20 Vesey Street New York City 7 
BArclay 7-1066 


BOOKS TOO EXPENSIVE? 


® Choose Your Own and Save 25% ®@ 

Order ony book.* Pay after xo w get +. Re 

ceive 25% credit on its price. Do this 4 times. 

Then use your credit for further books. 
* No text books or very technical books. 
Send for brochure, or order now. 

DEPT. 


BONUS BOOK CLUB, Inc. ‘n-i3 








61 West 56th Street New York 19, N. Y. 

















H ARD- TO-FIND BOOKS 
OUT-OF-PRINT books our specialty. Send 


us your wants. Lists issued 
CARAVAN BOOK SERVICB 
148-30 86th Ave., jn aica 2, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 


PROGRESSIVE WORLD— The Thinker's 
Mag azine Fastest Growing Freethought 
Publication in America. “Owned by Sub- 
8 we rs” Free sample copy. Address: 
( lifton, N | 


ROOSEVELTIANA 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Bookania 
P.O. Box 813 Chicago 90, Illinois 





LANGUAG zES 


RUSSIAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, “GER. 
MAN. 25 other language phonograph 
courses, singe records. All makes. Sold, 
bought, rented. Free catalog. Alin, 475 Sth 
Ave., N. Y. 17, MU 3-1093. 





HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 


SCIENTIFIC HANDWRITING analysis 
Alfred Kanfer, 62 Leroy St., N. Y. C. Tel. 
WA 4-1575. Cooperating with doctors, psy- 
cholegists, schools, firms, industries. Lessons 
By appointment, evenings. Marital, educa- 
tional, vocational, psychological problems 
Fee $3.00 








INSTRUCTION 


The NATIO} 


RESORTS | 





Maud and Rom, Mgt. 
Telephone: Callicoon 95 or 148 
North Branch Sullivan County, N. ¥ 
MUSIC, DRAMA, SPORTS, TENNIS, SWIMMING 
ORCHESTRA COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
NEWLY BUILT SWIMMING POOL 


Gala July 4th Week-end 


Call City Office: SPring 7-8574 
Daily 8 a.m.-8 p.m. Sunday 8 a.m.-{ p.m. 








MILFORD, Ph. — IN THE HEART: 
OF THE POCONOS 
HONEYMOONERS 
JUNE VACATIONISTS 
Low June Rates © Free Gulf in June 
Friendly Informaftty 
N. Y. Week-end, JUNE 11-13 
Special Rates $22 up for 2 Days 
including All Activittes 


SPORTS—2',-MILE LAK 
FINE po0D TOP CNTERTAINMENT 


Write ua for Booklet ““N” or phone 
N. ¥.: 9 East 40th St. LE 2-8668 











ir tel: ‘aes 0 
* Fer Adults 
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SUMMER TUTORING in the country 
High School subjects. Limited number of 
students only. Contact James Mantinband, 
W alden School, 1 West 88th Street. 


FARMS e ACREAGE 


BERKSHIRE FARM AGBNCY, EAST 
CHATHAM, New York. Parms in the 
Mass.-New York Berkshires. Also consult- 
ing broker for organizations. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS WANTED, choice 
acres are offered much below developer's 
prices. Write Chester Rick, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Tel. 2515M. 


REAL ESTATE 


MODERN’ ” Rirst National Bank Bidg., 
20,000 square feet, $14,000 net rental. At 
heavy trafftc junction of Mam. Ave. & Bos 
ton Post Rd., in Mamaroneck. Owner, L. N. 
Rosenbaum, 565 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

















SUMMER RENTALS 


WANTED TO RENT—month of huly, 
furnished summer place, $275 tops. At good 
beach or lake anywhere within 340 miles 
New York City. Some companioniship for 
girl 5 and boy 11 essential. Piano desirable 
Jewish family. Box 1775 c/o The Nation. 





SELL ARTISTIC CABIN, Peekskill vi 
cinity. Beautiful view, 3 rooms, deeping 
porch, dropped living room, fireplace. Joint 
ownership tennis court, exchange privilege 
swimming peol. 14 acres. $7,000. Peekskall 
3547-M2, KIngsbridge 3-3089. 








DIFFERENT £32'inset 


29th Seasen 
$70 a week. 


TED OHMER’S WESTERN VIEW FARM 


Accommodates 55 °* 
Rates: $12 a day. 


New Milford, Conneticut Tel.. New Miltord 440 








SELECTIVE VACATIONER | 
AND TANGLEWOOD-GOER . .. guest 


house in Berkshires accommodating limited 
number. Gracious background, gourmet 
quality food. Woodland, meadows, pond. 
Close Tanglewood. For reservations write 


RABE'S R.F.D. 1, East Chatham, N. Y. 
TRAVEL P. 
FRENCH WOMAN will arrange hotel ac 


commodations, guide you around Paris, etc. 
For details write Mme. Delacour, 33 B'lvd 
Exelmans, Paris. 


MEXICO, Cuernavaca, Acapulco. Furnished 
houses, also room and board. Write Vier- 
reyes, Pueblo 38 388, Mexico, D. FB 


CUERNAVACA. Homespun apartments, 
handsomely furnished, $58 U. S$. Currency 
monthly up. Cottages $68 to $400. No 
Winter; no Summer. Please state prefer- 
ence; central vs. semi-rural. Room with 
meals, $127 monthly per person. 

KEN BELDIN, Salinas 14, Cuernavaca. 
(4 block from D. Morrow house.) 


WANTED man or couple to drive car to 
Sante Fe, New Mexico about June 12th. 
Box 1777, c/o The Nation. 














ne 12th. 
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